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of landscape architecture 


PREFACE 


In the course of reviewing Innocenti & Webel projects in connection with this book and its 
accompanying exhibition, Richard Webel made a terse and telling remark to me. He is à man of 
few words. Looking at a remarkable photograph of a long axis of space he had shaped in the 1930s, 
he declared, “That was a good one. Really successful. But I wouldn't do it like that today.” Of 


course he was right. 


The early work of Innocenti & Webel had intrigued me in exactly this way. We would do these 
projects differently today, but there they were: projects of a high art of landscape architecture that 
had been executed with great skill and craft—but of a kind that had been questioned by the pro- 
ponents of Modernism because they were based on spatial conventions and a way of life that were 
no longer plausible or desirable. What I knew, as I perused Webel's massive portfolio, was that 
through this body of work we could learn more about what a generation of designers—Dan Kiley, 
James Rose, and Garrett Eckbo being only the most notorious—had reacted to. Each generation 
since had continued to dismiss so much work by ascribing it to ambiguously framed and unstud- 
ied categorizations known as the “Beaux-Arts” or the “Country Place Era.” Aside from renewed 
interest in Charles Platt, Beatrix Farrand, Fletcher Steele, Florence Yoch, Charles Gillette, and a 
few others, the period of work from the turn of the century until the mid-thirties has gone nearly 
unexplored. What were the ingredients of that work? What were the concerns that motivated the 


work in those years? What were the habits and practices required to the work get done? 


If there had been an ideal character that fit the model of virtue in a landscape architect—as 
defined by Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theodora Kimball in their treatise, An Introduction to 
Design in Landscape Architecture—it might have been Webel. He drew exceedingly well, he rose 
to the top of his class at Harvard, he was a recipient of the coveted Rome Prize, and he followed 
Hubbard's model so assiduously that he became one of its chief proponents as a young Harvard 
professor for a full ten years. Together with Innocenti's great skill at building and planting, he 
developed dozens of projects that brought the prevailing theory to reality. And as the currents of 
Modernism began to recast landscape architecture's role and its formal motivations, Innocenti & 
Webel stayed their course. In spite of inescapable change in social circumstance, economics, pro- 


ject types, and the whole of visual culture, a predominating formalism and overriding spatial 
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order never left Webel’s work. This, too, added to my intrigue with the body of work. It meant 
that even this first examination of the work must take up not only the private commissions of the 
1930s, but also the corporate and public work that followed up to the present day. Not only were 
there continuities with the previous generations of projects, design ideas, and educational ideals; 
there were immense continuities in the character of the firm’s work across so many decades of 
enormous cultural change. What’s more, there were associations with clients that had lasted thir- 
ty, forty, and even fifty years—which proved that certain practices and ways of working could suc- 


ceed in spite of formidable change. Continuity was the strongest currency in all this. 


Through Innocenti & Webel’s work, then, it seemed we could begin to understand the conven- 
tions, ordinary methods, and extraordinary practices that were necessary to build landscapes of 
great range and fullness—landscapes that were built not on the desire for formal invention or new 
design languages, but on the diligent habits of tried and perfected ways. Armed with many fine 
drawings and an exceptional body of vintage photographs by Samuel Gottscho, that task was 


undertaken with pleasure and with the priceless assistance of many colleagues. 


The attempt to catalogue this body of work and bring it forward has been a true collaboration. 
Richard K. Webel had no real desire to do so, but his son, Richard C. Webel, who is now the 
managing partner of Innocenti & Webel, has over many years developed a deep personal archive 
of anecdotes and artifacts; his extraordinary memory and undeniable telepathic sense were the 
bedrock of this documentation project. His very personal history of the firm’s beginnings and its 
early culture, along with his reflection on Mr. Webel’s own notes and journals, is irreplaceable. 
It is included in this book as a near-as-possible first-person account, a kind of oral history that 
scholars themselves cannot offer. For the rest of the book, the background on projects, clients, 
and ways of working has come only by borrowing heavily on the younger Webel’s knowledge, 
through countless notes and conversations. We are grateful for his patience with our interpreta- 
tion of the work and for his unflinching support. Any errors of judgment or fact are not his; but 


much of the energy and clairvoyance certainly are. 


W. Brier Tomlinson assisted Rick Webel in the early stages of this project, particularly in struc- 


turing the narrative of the firm’s early years. Alfred Manfre, who has worked with the firm for 


‚offered many personal accounts, as did George Betsill. Thanks are due to the entire staff 
nti & Webel, especially Roose Baade, whose skill at keeping track of vast amounts of 


n, and the whereabouts of the two writers, was essential. 


of the Graduate School of Design, Peter Rowe, supported the project in important 
id Michael Van Valkenburgh, past Chair of the Department of Landscape Architecture, 


current Chair, George Hargreaves. From the start, Brooke Hodge lent her incisive judg- 
id great interest. My research assistant, Kimberly Hill, lent tremendous organization to the 
d the exhibition, and labored enormously without complaint. Many thanks go to Alice 
Susan McNally, and Sarah Smith for elegant design, faithful coordination and much 
. Sarah Emery and TenBroeck Patterson bore many responsibilities related to the admin- 
of this project. Russell Sanna and Lynn Holstein offered wisdom and spirit at key 
e ts. Mrs. Doris G. Schleisner is to be thanked for the permission to use Samuel Gottscho’s 
ing photographs. There have been many helpful conversations about the work and its con- 
me short and pithy, others deliberative—but special thanks are due to Mirka Beneš, 
Birnbaum, Skip Burck, Mary Daniels, Mr. Alester G. Furman III, Peter Hornbeck, Dan 
, Beth Meyer, Laurie Olin, Ellen Samuels, Carl Steinitz, and Peter Vanderwarker. Generous 
for both the exhibition and the book have come from Mr. Philip Rauch, the trustees of 
y 'ebel Fund, the Hubbard Educational Trust, the Frances Loeb Library, and the Graduate 
jl of Design. Their combined resources have enabled this work to become permanently 
ble to students and scholars of the landscape. 
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NOTES AND REFLECTIONS FROM INSIDE 


Richard C. Webel 


Sixty years is an astonishing length of time for one person to guide a design office. 


After what seemed to me a reasonable preparation, I joined Innocenti & Webel—disregarding all 
worries about those fatal flaws attributed to sons who associate with their fathers. The offer to 


learn first-hand my father's ideas and methods was a lure I could not resist. 


If my arrival was marked by an immediate appreciation of the depth of RKW’s talent—we prefer 
to call him RKW—:t also launched a time of doubt. His approach to design, which I had expect- 
ed to unfold before me, had become so instinctive over the years that it was barely discernible. 
There was no stated dogma; nothing he had written or spoken hinted at guiding principles. 
Moreover, he showed little inclination to explain, and indeed had no history of letting anyone in 


on his thoughts about his process. 


My first insights came when a chance search through a dusty old cabinet in the design studio pro- 
duced scores of black and white photographs that I had not seen before. They were stunning 
images of Innocenti & Webel projects from the 1930s and '40s, taken by Samuel Gottscho. To my 
pleasure, the works appeared not at all out of date; in fact, they were elegant and filled with 


vibrancy and often exceptional boldness. I was determined to know more. 


Almost immediately, and without the slightest guidance from RKW, I found myself working with 
an impressive roster of clients with whom my father had long been associated—including 
Laurence Rockefeller, Nathaniel Reed, and Roger Milliken, Over time, I realized that these 
extraordinary people had been enthralled with my father's design ideas, and had learned from him 
something of their own creative possibilities. They understood that with the tools of design, they 
could do more than beautify. Design could be an instrument of personal vision and community 
well-being. As I became engrossed in these collaborations, my insistence on knowing more about 
my father's process began to recede into the background. Still, whenever I broached the subject 
with him, he showed not the slightest hint of enthusiasm about revealing his thoughts. So, after a 


few years, I quietly left the whole subject behind. 


IO NOTES AND REFLECTIONS FROM INSIDE 


Finally, on a more recent occasion, while we were fishing in the Madison River on his ranch in 
Montana, my father became uncharacteristically chatty. He may have been thinking about work- 
ing less and fishing more. Perhaps his introspection was prompted by the small contemplative act 
of changing a fly. Whatever the case, once the dialogue began, it took on its own life, and, over 
a period of months, I began to understand much more about what had gone before; finally, the 


many datebook entries and penciled notes I had collected were put into context, and I began to 


piece them together as a narrative. What follows are excerpts from that story. 


Conscripted at the age of 17 and fully expecting to go to war, I was drilling at the Lexington 
Avenue Armory in New York when the First World War came to a sudden end. It was then that 


I made some choices that eventually led me, thirteen years later, to the practice on Long Island. 


At that moment, however, I had no idea where to head next. I had designed theater posters for 
productions at my high school in Washington, D.C., and I knew I liked art. I had also worked 
setting type on the financial pages of The New York Times, which I knew I didn't like. After two 
months of that, having no insight or instinct about how to proceed, I decide to take an aptitude 
test. The suggestion was that I go into landscape architecture. Not knowing what landscape 
architecture was, I went to the New York Public Library on Fifth Avenue and found out that 
the oldest landscape architecture school in the country was at Harvard. That afternoon, I wrote 


the chairman of the department there to ask him how to be one of whatever he was. 


I received a courteous but disturbing letter back from a Professor [Henry Vincent] Hubbard. It 


specified four years of undergraduate study (naturally Harvard was recommended), followed by 
three years of graduate study and several years of study in Europe. Although the scope of the pro- 
gram stunned me, I somehow convinced myself that this career was right for me. Convincing my 
family, and in particular my father, was far more difficult. Landscape architecture was certainly not 
banking; in his view, it was not even an established profession. Moreover, it had vaguely artistic 
(and thus suspect) overtones to boot. However, I prevailed and entered Harvard College later that 
year, graduating in 1923 with a bachelor of science degree. The following fall I at last enrolled in 
Harvard's School of Landscape Architecture. 


Ir 


rived at what he presumed to be the intellectual center of his chosen discipline, to his sur- 
W confirmed his father’s suspicions and found a field still in the process of defining itself. 


b Although landscape architecture had achieved professional status, it seemed not exactly clear about 
|. its own purpose. Few now remember the intense debate about its parameters and even its name. 
f 2 "The situation within the School was no clearer despite the fact that two of the main practitioners 
E" and theorists of the day, [Bremer] Pond and Hubbard, were in the classroom and the studio. As a 
— student struggling with a problem, it was terribly confusing to be told “That's a good bet. Why 
TTD 


don't you keep at it." There was no theoretical underpinning. It was what I call the "feel good" 


] Man! school: if a preliminary sketch looked good on paper, it was worth pursuing. 

E To the extent there was any awareness of theory, it centered on the separate tracks of thinking that 
j NU: Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr. and Hubbard respectively represented. Olmsted, Jr., who was busy 
Y ] _ planning parks and subdivisions, was really getting ready to generate a following for city planning. 
Hubbard, meanwhile, was carrying on in the horticulturist tradition which, in my view, had been 
—. — too heavily based on informal, large-scale English planting. As Olmsted was lecturing about plan- 
- = ning, Hubbard and Warren H. Manning, who was really the great practitioner of the time, would 
i talk about horticulture. 


y enjoyed that he was studying in the midst of the men who were struggling to define 
architecture. But although he worked briefly for Manning and others at Harvard, it was 
York that he found a mentor whose example would be most influential in professional life. 


While working during the summer in New York for a young army engineer, Ferruccio Vitale, I 
became aware of another avenue of approach that was thought of as the "architectural" school. 
Before he had arrived in New York, Vitale had been in the diplomatic service; he was aristocratic 
and dignified. Vitale was something of a celebrity, and he made friends with many prominent 
architects. His practice thrived. 


It was with Vitale that I first had the opportunity to work with architects, on the national compe- 
tition for the Jefferson Memorial. It was an entirely different experience for me to participate in 
rigorous debate of conceptual alternatives—something we had not done at Harvard. During this 
process, I became aware that I was consorting with a renegade. As Vitale became better known, 
Hubbard, among others, claimed that Vitale's work would be easily dismissed because he didn't 
design "naturally." Moreover, the notion of collaborating with an architect wasn't thought appro- 
priate or useful. 


I2 NoTES AND REFLECTIONS FROM INSIDE 


Vitale, however, was having an enormous impact. New York was where the emerging industrialists 
were moving. Wealthy clients were spending millions of dollars for country houses on Long Island. 
The architects had their hands full, and they needed help. In Vitale, they found a sympathetic com- 
patriot who understood and sought to reflect their design ideas in the landscape. By virtue of this 
association, Vitale soon became the primary Long Island practitioner. While the other men and 1 
would work out the details in the office, Vitale would huddle with the architects over lunch at the 


Century Club, conceptualizing the sitework in the same instance as the architectural ideas. 


To realize how different Vitale's thinking was from the prevailing attitude, one has to remember 
that all this was taking place in a context heavily influenced by the Olmsted firm's great reputa- 
tion and by Olmsted, Jr.'s own prominence. The younger Olmsted had become friends with many 
of the industrialists who were building, and he was routinely given the opportunity to plant large- 
scale, informal compositions on broad estate grounds. Perhaps the most outstanding example was 
“Planting Fields,” the estate of William Robertson Coe, on Long Island's North Shore. Olmsted 


Brothers caused a sensation there by taking trees from sites in southern Connecticut, stripping 


their roots of soil, and moving them on barges across Long Island Sound. Because there was a fair- 


ly high mortality rate with these bare-root trees, they wisely planted them in groves, where the 
losses could be suffered without completely destroying the desired effect. Single, large specimens 
were rare. Where clients were willing to wait for a generation to realize the mature landscape, this 
was reasonable and prudent. It did not, however, suit the fine scale and proportion demanded by 


Vitale's more architectural approach. Another technique was necessary. 


Webel’s pencil study for an axial scheme 
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Tn the late 1920s, a few Long Island nurserymen, encouraged by Vitale and others in his circle, 
developed a technique for digging larger holes around the trees, protecting their roots, and mov- 
i ing a large soil mass with them. Soon they were moving larger and larger trees. This meant that 
— whereas the previous generation, constrained by the small size of trees that could be transplanted 
—.  bare-root, was obliged to plant large massings of trees in order to produce results of any scale, we 


= were able instead to plant large specimens and then fill in around them with lush understory plant- 
. ings. Along with Vitale’s interest in relating directly to the architecture, this opened up a whole 


new way of thinking about the "made landscape." 


e and his nursery friends had not invented anything new, since large trees had been 
à; ies before in Le Nótre's immense plantings for French royalty, they caused much 
netheless. Vitale's large specimen trees and orthogonal schemes were in demand. The 
rdeners for the great English country houses, which had been models for Olmsted, 
ion, had often tried to banish the idea that architectural shape and proportion should 
rm in the landscape. On Long Island, however, the social life of wealthy clients 
terraces and display gardens that related directly to their living and entertainment 
e knew how to make these spaces seamlessly connected, so that they really belonged 


e, and in doing so he constructed a complex landscape that had immense appeal to 
and clients alike. 


tern in Vitale's office, RKW was also exposed to the studied and generous talents of Vitale's 
er, Alfred Geiffert. It was Geiffert who helped RKW get beyond the “feel good" school. 


Geiffert taught me to put down my pencil, stop drawing pictures—to “wiggle my mind before 
I wiggled my pencil." He would encourage me to visualize the topography as it was and as I 
wanted to make it. Then, he would require that I throw out the first image and develop an alter- 
native one. When this had been repeated three or four times to his satisfaction, he allowed that 


I would be reasonably prepared to speak with tbe client and be able to think on my feet. This 
was helpful advice. I learned that through this method of study and preparation, an open, pro- 
ductive exchange could occur with designers and clients. 


t 
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Back once again at the School of Landscape Architecture for what was now his final year, RKW 


charged into his studio problems with new-found confidence. He did exceedingly well. 


At the end of my third year, Professor Pond informed me that I had won the Sheldon Traveling 
Fellowship, funding a year's study in Europe. As elated as I was, I was also fascinated by the Rome 
Prize, which was awarded only once every three years. In 1926, Harvard had never won this 


honor in landscape architecture, so with Pond's encouragement, I applied. 


The competition [for the Prize] was rather intense. All of us who were finalists were put in a hotel 
room to produce a design complete with working drawings and details. I still think the reason that 
I won went back to the training that I had gotten from Geiffert. While everyone else was madly 


drawing in his hotel room, I took a whole week off and just wandered around the city and drank 


coffee and thought. Then I went back and spent almost a week making paintings and sketches of 
what I wanted the place to look like. Only when that was finished did I go to working drawings, 
grading and planting plans to support those sketches. My solution was just so radically different in 
approach from that of anyone else that it stood out and, I think, expressed rather more imagina- 
tion and visualization than the other finalists. This isn't to say that they weren't as good, but I felt 
very confident in solving these problems architecturally and from a visual standpoint. I think it 
was here I came to think that the finished product is what's important, and the drawings are only 


a method to get there. 


As I obviously couldn't use both prizes, Pond wrote to ask if I would give up my Sheldon 
Fellowship so that another bright young man in the school could benefit. I told him I would be 
happy to do so. The person that joined me in Europe the following year was the new Sheldon 


Fellow, Tommy Church, and at that time a great friendship was formed. 


Rome provided for RKW, among other things, an opportunity to reassess the ideas he had been 
exposed to at Harvard and to make some observations of his own. He learned, particularly in the 
gardens of Florence and Tuscany, the enormous potential for beauty and elegance in tightly con- 


strained spaces. 


I was just amazed that, on these great huge pieces of land, the intensively developed areas were 
kept to an absolute minimum, just around the dwelling and its dependencies. They didn't want 


to give up one inch of land that could be cultivated for vineyards or agriculture. 


I$ 


g gone to school and learned how to design in the great English tradition, where there was 
this open lawn, I was astounded to see the effects that could be created in very small spaces— 
itectural spaces that reflected the houses. In Vitale's office I had seen this interrelationship of 
and land, but it was a revelation for me to see the great Italian villas that had served as mod- 
. I think, coming from Harvard and the English landscape ideas of Hubbard, I began to see them 
different light than Vitale had. In particular, I was fascinated by the way that many of these 


architectural gardens still related to the landscape beyond, with layers of complexity we 
yt achieved back home. 


beri od RKW made measured watercolor plans of several villas, sometimes working 
friend Michael Rapuano, also a Fellow at the American Academy in Rome. I had 
plans until somewhat recently, when I was astounded, indeed proud of their 


But it wasn't all diligence and hard work in Rome, as we were to find out—not 


ing too much. [In response, he] wrote a charming ten-page letter to Ferruccio Vitale, who was his sponsor...and 
1 trustee. He explained his case, assuring Vitale of his “full cooperation with the officials," and ended by ask- 


‘ he should not take it upon himself to conduct tours of Italian gardens for every American traveler....and [he] 
— instructed him to abandon the film venture? 


t 
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cross-section, Villa Capponi at Arcetri, 1928 
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After Rome, RKW returned to Vitale & Geiffert, in addition to accepting a teaching position at 


Harvard. It was then that the basis of a later partnership was formed. 


While designing in the New York office I also was fortunate enough to meet Umberto [Innocenti], 
who was Vitale's field man on the job sites. I had the opportunity to work with him enough to 


appreciate his marvelous intuitive sense of planting with masses and specimens. He had an uncanny 


sense for relating the middle ground with the distance and the foreground. Whereas my inclina- 
tion, like Vitale's, was to extend the architectural design into the landscape, Umberto brought the 


landscape in toward the architecture. 


Despite the inherent tension in their different ways of seeing landscape, the two got along well. 
This evidently surprised them both. It was RKW's tendency to rely on plan-generated solutions 
to which Innocenti would, in the field, give only passing thought. RKW would always produce 
schemes that began with a strong geometric order; Innocenti would just as assiduously naturalize. 
What pleased not only my father and his new colleague, but also Vitale's clients, was that the 


results of this tension were increasingly satisfying. 


As Webel and Innocenti were hitting their stride, however, the aftershocks of the 1929 Wall Street 
crash were leading the country into the teeth of the Great Depression. This began to take its toll 
even on those who had amassed great industrial fortunes. For designers, it was as if the clock had 
stopped. As projects under construction were completed, little new work arrived. In 1931, Vitale 
finally had to close his doors. Innocenti and Webel, armed with RKW’s income from teaching, 
and with the low overhead of a two-person office, took a chance and opened their doors in the 


sculptor's studio on John Hay Whitney's property in Roslyn, Long Island. 


y 


There is one other defining experience that gives insight into RKW's approach to life and work. 
When he returned from three years in Italy, he had hauled back numerous crates with his pro- 
jects, drawings and sketches, and over 200 rolls of film documenting dozens of study sites. But he 
never unpacked the crates or developed a single picture. RKW was looking ahead. That he put 
aside this treasure of documentation was not from disinterest or neglect or denial—rather, it was 


an affirmation of essential principles that he would hold to throughout his professional life. 


17 


him was a commitment to absorb the theories behind the designs he studied, but not 


hem. Throughout his travels, he marveled at how designers had shaped, molded, and 
al idioms to fit a particular circumstance. When, however, a set pattern was simply 
result often lacked conviction. As important was what he came to refer to as the “trap” 
s omehow ifthe underlying principles could be separated from their stylistic embodiment, 
red he would develop the means to address problems rather that “resorting” to solutions 
imposed. If each place required attention to its unique circumstances, its people and its 
n for RKW, the key was to leave his drawings crated and his pictures unprinted—and to 


designs he had witnessed as a memory, not a copybook. As a matter of principle, that is 
he did. 


vived the style wars of the twenties with Olmsted and Hubbard, and again from within 
es in the thirties at Harvard, RKW invokes the word "style" with suspicion. Style is 
comparative, something for historians to worry about; it bears little on the search for 
nt solutions to the problems of design. He has always maintained that the true test of 
whether it can outlast the intellectual foment of its own era. And for him, clarity and 
T form are the tactics that give a work this kind of durability: “If, after twenty years, 
does not betray its period of creation then it has probably leapt above the popular lan- 
moment. If one does not question the position of its elements or sense the underly- 


hen the design is successful." 


RKW at home 
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RKW always believed that a refined sense of mathematical proportion gave one command over 
the shapes and rhythms of form in nature. But he would never be bound completely by the rules 
of proportion he had studied at Harvard and in Italy. Rules, he felt, were destined to be flouted, 


even by those who devise them. While careful measures could set up sound relations among parts 


of a plan, he believed that the circumstances of the site could lend character and spirit to the work. 


It was ultimately a trained eye and discriminating judgment that must guide. 


RKW has always held to the attitude that the experience of a place unfolded as a series of pic- 
tures or scenes—the commanding motive of the picturesque in landscape design. The most 
important moments in a project were to be "set up" and composed for pictorial effect. But while 
the architect’s symmetrical plans of his early.days might have privileged a single view, RKW 
thought more of an evolving, moving set of scenes, composed as a sequence. His undergraduate 
days as a stage designer may have informed this more theatrical attitude. With the foreground, 


middle ground, and distance to be manipulated, he worked back and forth between the single 


scene and the experience of travel through space. 


Still, if this kind of construction of space was a guide for RKW, he has also always believed in 


another dimension of design that is more elusive—a kind of invisible hand—that of balance 


between the strong and the subtle, between a regular formal structure and a more fluid, transitory 


effect. This is something that he had intuitively absorbed in his Italian days, while roaming the great 
walks and steps of the Villa d'Este in Tivoli. 


As I measured and sketched these gardens, I kept asking myself what the source of their magic and 
romanticism was. I wondered why they still looked so wonderful when it was perfectly apparent 
that they had been largely neglected for years. You could see where bushes had been allowed to 
grow up into trees or become natural in shape instead of clipped and small, and where hedges 
were billowing where they had been originally kept tight and neat. 


Sitting in the Villa d'Este, I came to realize that I rather liked the way the garden had become 
more than the way it was when it was built. While the original structural elements were still in 
place, the vegetation was no longer subservient to them. Rather it reflected the more natural 
world beyond. This all exceeded Vitale's re-created Italian schemes on Long Island. It was a bal- 
ance between the man-made and the natural. And it existed in a relationship that was still a 


dynamic contrast of elements. 


derstood something that became a key ingredient in his partnership with Innocenti 
approach to design: that beauty in the world could be achieved through the over- 
visual order on the ground plane with the enriching effect of living, changing, 


trolled vegetative cover. He had a simple way to characterize it. 


hat I saw was that if the ground plan guides one's feet and the planting leads one's eyes, the 
e can be infinitely rich. € 


landscape architecture has produced great joy—in his love of the work and the 
b ration with visionary clients. It has clearly been a fascinating journey. I feel priv- 


Í been shown the itinerary. 


K. Gentlemen of Instinct and Breeding: Architecture at the American Academy in Rome, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1991: 42. 
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MAKING A LANDSCAPE OF CONTINUITY 


Gary R. Hilderbrand 


Umberto Innocenti and Richard Webel rarely had time to look up from their ambitious under- 
takings in the early 1930s. When they did, there were curious and lively events going on that were 


certain to affect their world. 


Le Corbusier, France's mythopoetic prophet-architect, pronounced that the garden was fin- 
ished—that it was to be left in a condition of near-nature, abstracted, reconceived as void space, 
and launched again on the roof of the new machine for living, to compensate for the ground that 
had been displaced. 


Mies van der Rohe’s Barcelona Pavilion of 1929 exploited the relation between inside and out- 


side so intensively that garden and building could be conceived as one, almost without boundary. 


Modernist design languages were being imported from the European continent under the ban- 
ner of The Museum of Modern Art's 1932 exhibition of the International Style. Curators Philip 
Johnson and Henry Russell Hitchcock made a tacit appeal for new paradigms in American 
design, driven by explosive change in technology, production, and lifestyle. 


And one of Boston's best known landscape architects, Fletcher Steele, wrote with considerable 
praise about the concrete trees, mirrors, contorted geometries, and radically modified garden 
parterres at the 1925 Paris Exposition des Arts Décoratifs. Steele's own experiments with new 
materials and spatial motives were already revising Mabel Choate's respectable garden at 


^ 
Naumkeag in western Massachusetts.! 


Without the time to devote much attention to these circumstances, Innocenti and Webel built 
their firm on a proven and durable tradition of landscape architecture, making landscapes that 
were handsome, full, well crafted, and remarkably mature upon completion. They had learned 
their trade and honed their intellectual stance. There was plenty of work, in spite of difficult and 


uncertain economic times. They were not about to change course. 


The landscape architecture of Innocenti & Webel, beginning with the establishment of their office in 1931 and 
evolving over the next sixty years, argues most strongly for the value of continuity—continuity of design tra- 
ditions, habits and practices, relationships, ways of working. While the evolution of project types themselves 


points out the magnitude of change that occurred in the twentieth century—from immense gardens on large 
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private holdings in the 1930s, to early exurban corporate campuses, to wholly new suburban col- 
leges and universities, land subdivisions, exclusive residential communities, and conservation land 
trusts in more recent years—there are patterns of consistency in Innocenti & Webel’s work that 
are exceptional. Within each of these project types we find the persistence of a strong formal order, 
a uniformly dense deciduous canopy of mature and well-bred leafy aristocrats, roads that fit, spaces 
well bounded, and architecture in reciprocal dialogue with landscape. What has made this so is the 


continuity of the firm’s ways and practices, even against the weight and pressure of change. 


Over the course of many years and hundreds of projects, Innocenti and Webel interpreted the tra- 
ditions they inherited—not by theorizing, but by making—through the conventions of academic 
design doctrine, and the standards of artisanry and craft that are necessary to produce well-built 
landscapes. This vital combination—principle and technique—was the essential ingredient of the 
partnership itself, which was based on the dissimilar but complementary characters of Umberto 


Innocenti and Richard Webel. 


Although Richard Webel claimed that he disliked theory, he was certainly in command of the rul- 
ing conventions of practice. As an accomplished student of Harvard’s influential teachers in the 
1920s, and later as a professor himself, he understood the teachings that were put forth by the 
important treatises in his discipline. The most prevalent of these had been published in 1917 by 
Harvard professor Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theodora Kimball, entitled An Introduction to the 
Study of Landscape Design. This book was used consistently as a landscape architecture text for many 
decades (remarkably, it was reprinted or revised at least seven times).2 Hubbard, as the principal 
author, situated what he thought of as the modern work of landscape architecture squarely with- 
in both the fine arts and the practical arts. On the one hand, landscape architecture was depen- 
dent on the common nineteenth-century premise that all the arts are governed by general aes- 
thetic laws and a certain moral imperative; in the quest for parity with the other arts, Hubbard and 
theorists before him made sure that landscape architecture was not to be excluded, and they 
applied conventional external bodies of theory to their own matter. Aspects of the human psy- 
chological and perceptual faculties, borrowed from the humanities, formed the backdrop to an 
epistemological treatise by Hubbard and Kimball on meaning in landscape—focusing almost 


entirely on formal and visual motives. At its most sophisticated, the appropriation of theories of 


visual structure in painting could be provocative. If Impressionist and Post-Impressionist painters 
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could give us an art of "how we see," where the value of objects in a scene is subordinated to 
concerns about the principles of vision, we could also have landscapes based on perception, move- 
"ment, and kinesthetic response in relation to the visual order of things. Spatial itineraries could 
e emphasis to scenery through motion— where the pedestrian's gaze is impacted by immediate 
"sensory conditions of the path, as well as the stasis or commotion of the surrounding scene. This 
yas certainly true in the urban parks of Frederick Law Olmsted and others, but it was also realiz- 
able in the garden, largely through the convention of foreground, middle ground, and distance so 


exalted in prevailing theories, including those of Hubbard and Kimball. 


civic institutions. These were compiled as a reference work of landscape prototypes, illustrated and 
ssed in prescriptive detail. Hubbard and Kimball became something of a workhorse and bible 
lor students and practitioners. Indeed, Webel’s lecture notes from his Harvard course in the 1930s 
“include diagrams, descriptions, and theorems that are consistent with, and sometimes identical to, 
ose in Hubbard and Kimball.3 And the early projects of the firm realize these same conven- 


tions—but with the workmanship and finish that no text could predict or ensure. 


t 


Residence for Mrs. Charles E.F. McCann, Oyster Bay 
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If his academic life caused him to be more explicit about the underlying frameworks for design, in 


practice Webel consolidated his principles into one overriding concern—that of pictorialism. Webel] 


although it has been controverted as a dependable practice in recent critical attitudes toward land- 
scape. Today there are direct and persuasive challenges to pictorialism as a sole motivation for shap- 
ing space. While a sequence of experiences that privileges sight is not without validity, our experi- 
ence of landscape may be understood today to be gauged by all the senses in a simultaneous swirl. 
As opposed to stable and complete notions of landscape, spatial experience today is likely to be read 
critically as layered, fragmentary, incomplete, open-ended. We must consider that spatial readings or 
perceptions are inflected by personal and ideological circumstances; they are not uniform, nor are 
they in control of the artist or designer. Moreover, the drive for meaning in design goes beyond the 
pictorial toward the phenomenal, the historical, and, inevitably, the ecological. Still, Webel's focus 
on the careful unfolding of scenes in a landscape was central to landscape design for his generation 
and for those preceding him. This was his theory. To realize how it shaped his landscapes, it must be 
examined in light of the traditions of landscape study, his own quest for a theory of composition 


while in graduate school, and his practices of drawing and visualization in the office and the field. 


With this extraordinary emphasis on the visual in the nascent world of ateliers and academic design 
studios, we must not be surprised that such a gifted student as Webel took up Hubbard's concern 
for the pictorial with zeal. In 1925, before completion of his master's degree, Webel produced a 
long paper, entitled “Pictorial Composition as Exemplified in Painting."4 Having studied art and 
aesthetics in his course at Harvard College, Webel was sufficiently prepared to give the study an 
elaborate art-historical analytical tone. Although it is buried in a footnote late in the body of the 
text, his intonation of Bernard Berenson's authoritative claim was emblematic of the thesis: "Space 
composition is the bone and marrow of the art of landscape."5 While Berenson refers specifically 
to landscape as a subject in Italian painting, Webel means to relate the metaphor to both landscape 


painting and landscape design. His paper outlines the formal principles by which composition can 


be understood and can best be put to advantage by the designer. 
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is essay, Webel acknowledges important differences between the optics, atmospherics, and 
A tive traits of painting, and those of real landscapes—and he is quick to assert the greater 
3 ty the designer faces, as against topographic artists. His descriptions of paintings, which are 
led with the conventional University Prints series that predated today's slide libraries, bypass 
à is of iconographic programs or narrative content, focusing instead on aspects of visual 
ition: unity, balance, rhythm, lightness and darkness, equilibrium, subordination of the 
‚to the whole. These were the conditions of landscape he imagined were effectively in the 
gner's control; they must be intimately known and put to judicious use. His most inspired 
nt, and perhaps the most potent issue that related to his later practice, comes with his dis- 
y of the art-historical principle of empathy: the psychological condition of emotional con- 
ion with the landscape.Ó Here Webel discovered the power of associative meaning in land- 
ape, where memory and emotion may be prompted by the action of design. These lessons never 


ebel's intellectual palette, and they remained among his deepest convictions throughout his 


intensified his study of pictorial representation during his time as a Fellow of the American 
my in Rome. The products of his three years of independent and collaborative projects were 
ited in the practice of visual studies that had been established from the turn of the century in 


e, painting, and sculpture at the Academy, and that had been taken up in landscape 


Etching, “At Frascati" 
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architecture after the establishment of a landscape fellowship in 1915. Projects required by the 
Academy’s academic program in Webel’s time included measured drawings of sites, reconstruc- 
tion plans, and collaborative design projects. These studies served three ostensible purposes. First, 
as a continuation of one's formal education, was the development of the Fellow's own knowledge 
and skills in visual description and design. Second was the cultivation of a collaborative spirit 
among designers and artists that would be a model for American professional culture. Third was 
the assembly of a body of documentation—and often speculative reconstruction—of great 
Roman, Renaissance, and Baroque works. In reality, these distinct motivations conspired toward 
the larger goal of perpetuating a classical mode of thought and behavior among artists and design- 
ers—a mode that gave emphasis to classical memory, visual order, and monumentality in works of 


architecture, art, and design. 


Webel's 1928 watercolor of the gardens and architecture of the Villa Donä dalle Rose, a Baroque 
masterpiece in the Veneto region of Italy, was brilliantly executed in the tradition of French relevés 
and Beaux-Arts plans. Several months in the making, the plan was based on Webel's on-site mea- 
surement and also on previously published representations of the villa.7 This laborious kind of 
measuring and drawing also resulted in his 1927 plan and section of Villa Capponi at Arcetri and 
the later plan of the garden theater at Villa Mosca in Pesaro, which he drew in partnership with 
fellow landscape architect Michael Rapuano. His plan of Villa Borghese was part of a collabora- 
tive documentation project with architect C. Dale Badgeley, who developed the plans and eleva- 
tions of the Borghese casino. The other annual "collaborative problems" for a war memorial and 
a music temple explored variations in the clearly ordered parti that would become a constant 
design motive for Webel once he returned to practice. Innocenti & Webel's gardens of the 1930s 
reflect these simply ordered spatial constructions, finally made vivid and real. And the more 
sophisticated 1940s and 's0s corporate work held on to these conventions, but with adaptations 


that made them increasingly complex and modern. 


To see how these conventions of seeing and making were actualized, we must also look at Webel's 
routine practices over the life of the firm. His elaboration of the pictorial is in full evidence, in his 
emphasis on perspective drawing as a tool of visualization; in the repeated application of symmet- 
rical orders and visual structure in the firm's projects; and in the striking body of photographs of 


the completed landscapes. 
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bel was notably accomplished in drawing from an early age. His abilities in the quick sketch, 
co astructed perspective view, and the clearly articulated plan are as strong as any designer of 
ge neration and later. His etchings and drawings are saturated with visual acuity and depth of 
e. With this cultivated practice of visualization and representation, Webel naturally subscribed 
in affinity between the drawing and the constructed scene. His pencil techniques richly 
cribed the range of tonal values and densities that he saw with his trained eye and that were so 
ortant to the desired landscape effects of his proposals. The plans and working sketches from 
> ffice show remarkable consistency, clearly deriving from Webel's own precise craft of draw- 
His illustrations were convincing to clients who wanted to acquire what Innocenti & Webel 
| so well—finely composed landscapes that looked as if they had been there for a long time. 
untry house owners desired stable, placid scenes for relaxation and contemplation. Further, as 
: 1y of the early clients lived in the tradition of the gentleman land steward, they often wanted 
view from the house, a place of surveillance from which they could take in the breadth 
iety of their holdings. The establishment of this “station point," as Webel referred to it, 
ential to creating perceived distance and depth even on the smaller properties that he 
d in the mid- and late 1930s. Whether the concern was a long uninterrupted axis or a wide 
eping vista, Webel knew how to structure the viewing position with sufficient drama to sat- 
the owner's need for a commanding view. After this was established, he proceeded to con- 
uct layouts that allowed an unfolding and changing set of scenes. The prescribed sequence of 
hs and resting places was always carefully articulated in both private and public projects. 
he firm's emphasis on the pictorial was also made explicit in the practice of building substantial 
hotographic portfolios of many of their works. Both partners had been introduced to Samuel H. 
ttscho as a photographer of architecture and gardens during their time at the New York office 
Vitale & Geiffert. Gottscho was in great demand in the New York area. He produced hundreds 
t large-format views of Innocenti & Webel projects from 1931 through the late 1950s, including 
full issue of Architecture and Design, published in 1937. The photographs are indeed works of art 


1 themselves. 


though Webel's natural emphasis on the pictorial underestimates the complexities of spatial 
'ement in his own work, Gottscho's exquisite use of both the straight-on axial shot and the 


asional off-center asymmetrical view demonstrates Webel's convictions firmly and flatteringly. 
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Gottscho's eye for order and structure was a perfect match for Webel's. The precondition of dis- 
tance in the pictorial—distancing in the set-up of both the body and the camera from the subject— 
was a matter of course for both designer and photographer. Gottscho's careful framing and his use 
of the long lens effectively revealed Webel's spatial intent. Further, the visual effect of a complete 
and full landscape was important to both, so the views are nearly always in the season of full leaf, 


with bright light and soft shadow, and with deep, even tonality in both vegetation and sky. 


Consider Gottscho's view of the forecourt of the Evelyn Marshall Field Residence, depicted on the 
cover of this volume and again on page 47. The image is at once straightforward and complex. 
Symmetry is the obvious formal attribute, although Gottscho also captures the scene's only non- 
symmetrical characteristic by recording the shadows crossing the ground. We see clearly down the 
long axis: a wide and detailed reading of the near space, a separating middle thickness of woodland, 
and another open plane in the distance before the horizon. We can sense the passage of the drive, 
laterally, just before the woodland at mid-ground. The near ground is ordered and flat, but the long 
view situates this level plane within a slightly non-level field beyond, a regular figure in a non-reg- 
ular world. The American Elms in the forecourt are large and evenly spaced, if not exactly matched. 
Their crowns almost close in together, the thick, irregular branches shaping a canopy overhead— 
but without touching—in spite of a good distance between trunks. These six contain an even, pos- 
sibly square measure in their spacing, which belies some human operation, in contrast to the unruly 
lines of the overhead branches. The edges of the photograph indicate a more complex layering of 
landscape matter to the sides, a kind of rich frame to the central void. In effect, then, Gottscho cap- 
tures precisely the nature of Webel's spatial intent: simple formal organization, a modulation of dis- 
tance, spatial complexity in the third dimension, and a sense of lush completeness. This was 
achieved, remarkably, only one season after the completion of sitework construction. It is an extra- 
ordinary accomplishment of both photography and landscape architecture. Here we can say there 


is not only symmetry of form, but also symmetry of intent and skill and result. 


If pictorial conventions and a clear spatial logic of the plan established the framework of their land- 
scapes, there were other skills and beliefs at work that insured fullness, durability, and technical 
superiority. In order to understand how the two partners and a small staff produced hundreds of 


commissions with such results, it is useful to examine some aspects of the firm and its operations. 


y 
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ntinuity with the intellectual traditions of design theory and the realities of practice was reflect- 
in the essential character and structure of the firm. In fact, Umberto Innocenti and Richard 
eb were not so alike. Both partners were steeped in the culture of the garden, but from dra- 
i different backgrounds. Both carried with them something of the old world—Innocenti, 
' noble manner and discipline of his Tuscan farming heritage, and Webel, the genealogy and 
tige of the Academy. Both enjoyed the good life, and each had ways of blending grandeur and 
umility. In the 1930s, in spite of difficult and uncertain economic circumstances all around, their 
ients were highly sophisticated and expected nothing less than this from their designers; both 
artners obliged without difficulty. 

i ess partnerships survive more on complementary strengths than on similarities. Webel, as we 
ive seen, was erudite and well-schooled in the venerable Harvard tradition—but was also 
nely earnest and self-made, as we learn from his journals. It was Webel who could situate the 
work within the intellectual traditions of his discipline, as both teacher and practitioner. And 
gh the firm was not quick to accept the infusion of Modernist impulses into the formal 
spects of their design work, Webel was fully aware of the inevitable changes that Modernism 
d bring—late as it was in his field—and he resisted not from a position of ignorance but from 
early articulated stance. He was not opposed to Modernism, as the evolution of his work shows; 
but he was not about to abandon the practices of making that he knew were dependable and suc- 
cessful. When he left the Harvard faculty in 1939, he did so with a dual purpose: he deftly and 
finally registered his mistrust of the school's new impulse to relinquish history and tradition as foun- 
d tions for design teaching; and he increased his commitment to the firm's opportunities to move 
i d eir work into newly emerging project types in the public, corporate, and institutional realms. 
Innocenti was one of a rare breed of professional landscape architects whose craft begins and ends 
dn the site, rarely lingering in the design studio. It is the august and ancient tradition of garden 
- makers, those whose handiwork raises the garden to one of our highest forms of cultural expres- 
sion, that Innocenti represented in the partnership. Although his formal study of the discipline 
Buy informed his everyday work, it was his love of plants and his intimate knowledge of 
plant culture and practice that motivated him. From his family's farming and nursery enterprise 
x -outside Florence, Innocenti understood the labor and organization required for successful horti- 


cultural production. From his training in Vitale & Geiffert's office, he developed a practice of 


n 
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managing and directing crews on job sites with authority, and he knew how to get results. His 
manner in the field, while thoroughgoing and tough with workers, was genteel with clients; he 
helped establish the amicable and trusting relationships on both sides that were necessary for the 
long periods of time that design and construction took. With Webel away teaching at Harvard 
two days each week, and drawing madly in the office during the balance, Innocenti cultivated 


both patrons and sites. 


Perhaps the most consistent point of view held by both partners in the early decades was their 
insistence on the quality of completeness in the landscape project. The resemblance to a completed 
picture was a requirement for both. Webel referred to it as “final planting." Such a level of finish 
depended on several aspects of craft and building in addition to those of the pictorial tradition dis- 
cussed earlier. Innocenti's long-term relationships with nursery operators was one. In the early 
years, these firms were involved in growing the plants, maintaining them during their seasons of 
nursery preparation, digging and transporting, and installing the plants on site. Once in the 
ground, under Innocenti's direction, the same crews would reduce and shape the crowns of trees, 
often build protective sheds around them, and maintain them in place, sometimes for several years. 
These were generally family firms—such as Lewis & Valentine, or Hicks Nursery—with skilled 
laborers who had years of experience, working on project after project. Given these conditions of 
familiarity, trust, and responsibility, the chance for survival of the trees was high, and this enabled 


Innocenti to risk planting larger and larger trees. The risk was plentifully rewarded. The firm 


wA mde 


Umberto Innocenti at the Robert Winthrop Residence, 1932 
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e known for its ability to install a mature landscape where social status or public pressure 


nanded it. 


y ansplanting large trees in a newly designed landscape was not without controversy. Andrew 
ickson Downing had cautioned readers and gardeners in his treatise of 1844: “Of the numerous 
s made upon this method [of transplanting], with trees of extra size, we have known but a 
y few instances of even tolerable success.”3 While Downing's issues were essentially techni- 
al concerns based on the best nursery practices, others decried the ferocious expense, the years 
f follow-up maintenance required, and the idea that those who could afford it could build a 
established landscape—on demand. But Innocenti and Webel both knew that this was the 


to building more and larger gardens. On the site, nothing made clients happier. 


T he benefits of having a principal of the firm in the field nearly all the time cannot be underesti- 

ated, especially in light of present-day practices in design. The working drawings of Innocenti 
- Webel from the early decades, marvelously executed by Webel and his draughtsmen such as 
Shaknis and Alfred Manfre, were done with care but also speed, because of the constant 


ork load and small staff. In the field, Innocenti could interpret unanticipated circumstances and 


make informed judgments. The feedback loop with the office was rapid and reliable, given his fre- 


quent site visits. Mistakes of layout or execution could be captured in reasonable time. This close 


Planting Elms, Evelyn Marshall Field Residence, 1932 
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proximity to the hand labor and craft of making the projects did not last forever—it was more dif- 
ficult to maintain as the firm began to work on larger projects and in farther reaches—but it was 
normal practice for the firm at least until the Second World War, as it had been for landscape 
builders in many previous generations. Indeed, it may be said that Innocenti was one of a species 
of professionals for whom the mastery of circumstances of the field was acquired the old way, with 


feet and hands in the soil. 


The physical and social organization of the office are also revealing. When they acquired the for- 
mer sculpture studio in Roslyn, in 1931, Innocenti & Webel established a refined sense of work- 
ing life. Long, antique drafting tables—undoubtedly similar to those Webel had used in his vast 
American Academy studio space—provided ample room for the large drawings and survey plans 
they handled. The services of a devoted cook, who doubled as Innocenti's housekeeper, were 
essential to the noontime seminar: a ritual lunch for the partners and their assistants, something 
also attributable to the Italian respect for the meal as an institution of social filiation—which Webel 
knew from the Academy, and Innocenti from second nature. And when they were on site, tak- 
ing the midday meal was also requisite. This was the time to fortify relationships, to teach, and to 
instill a dignified character to the operation. Innocenti and Webel held onto this habit long after 
its steady decline in American business practice. And the studio worked as the firm's home for just 


short of sixty years. 


Office size and personnel also remained remarkably consistent. Until well past Innocenti's death 
in 1968, Webel retained the same essential business structure, office practices, and personal rela- 
tionships that had worked so well for hundreds of public and private commissions. From the 1930s 
through the early 1960s, the work was completed by only two or three landscape architects in 
addition to the partners. Modest growth in the 1960s occurred due to the production needs of 
corporate and public commissions, but loyalty was always a hallmark of the firm. By 1996, even 
as the firm's work had expanded to planning and architecture, almost half the firm's professionals 
had been with Webel for some thirty years or more. The establishment of regional office locations 
evolved when long-term employees moved away from Long Island—one to South Carolina, 
where Innocenti & Webel had worked for many years, one to San Francisco, and one to Hobe 


Sound, Florida; the firm's tradition of building on trusted associations was never clearer. 
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- Perhaps the most unusual aspect of the firm's work is the long history of continuous relationships 
with clients. The firm worked with Landon K. Thorne for more than ten years; with Roger 
- Milliken and his company, over forty; with Furman University, over forty; and with the owners 
a o the Greenbrier Hotel and of Keeneland Race Course, almost fifty years. This astonishing record 
is made clear in the portfolio of works and the firm’s chronology, both included in this volume. 


| x 

In the 1930s, events such as Le Corbusier's dismissal of garden design, the dissolution of conven- 
tional boundaries between inside and outside space, and urgings toward new vocabularies of land- 
scape space began to take hold. By the end of the decade, controversy over landscape architec- 
| e's formal premises and social biases gave voice to new ways of working, new forms, a new 
edom. The teaching of landscape design on the basis of nineteenth-century philosophies of art 
and vision was challenged and ultimately transformed. That story is written elsewhere. But 
ough the theories were contested, the economics altered, and the social program revised over 
next decades, there were also aspects of design that survived—or that resurfaced after the ini- 
rush to radical or nuanced landscape form-seeking. 


There was change in Innocenti & Webel’s work, too. The realities of more efficient homes, small- 
er plots, greater self-sufficiency, and dependence on automobiles caused the firm to address new 
} scales of residential work, both in subdivisions and detached houses. A demonstration project on 
the tract house, House Beautiful's 1953 “House of Ideas,” gave the firm a chance to publicize its 
- investigation of new design ideals and smaller scale practices. These were already in use on small- 
E properties in Long Island communities, but they were put into more rigorous practice in the 
community of Hobe Sound on Jupiter Island, north of Palm Beach, Florida, where Webel would 
eventually design more than one hundred residential gardens and numerous community facilities. 
Change also drove the emergence of new corporate and institutional projects, where Webel began 
1 | to apply the simple clarity of his approach to the more complex issues of planning, phased devel- 
| opment, suburban growth and land subdivision. Instead of the five-to-ten-year transformation of 
- an individual family's domestic territory, he was now required to envision growth and change for 
E corporate, industrial, educational, and transportation spaces. These were different problems. Still, 


he grounded his plans and vision on what he viewed as dependable, perhaps timeless practices. 
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And while these more complex projects are fundamentally different, generally they look as if they 


emerged from Innocenti's experienced crews and Webel's keen eye and hand. 


y 


There is one abiding, resounding physical characteristic that is evident in the entire body of work 
of Innocenti & Webel, a characteristic that is classical and also not classical; it is both modern and 
timeless. It is the structuring of physical space with trees—trees in rows, closely spaced, often 
repeating as far into the distance as we can see. For landscape architecture, an activity that always 
deals with our constructed relation to the natural world, the simple ordering of trees is an extraor- 
dinary act, one not to be underestimated. Trees in measured arrangements give expression to a 
thought about the world, about the human need for measure, for articulation, for clarification. 
With trees in Space, we can sense the horizon, we can understand distance, we can measure the 
scale and size of objects in our sight. With a canopy overhead, we may sense the ground not as a 
surface but as a space, a site of inhabitation, a place to move or to rest. With trees in parallel lines, 
we may perceive a space for movement, a pointing, a suggestion of speed, a path toward a desti- 
nation. And when we are close to trees, we find a new measure for ourselves, smaller, or larger, 


but real and physical. With trees we know space. 


Furman University, 1996 
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rd Webel knows all these things about trees. His projects speak loudly about the possibilities 
an d ground. When he and Umberto Innocenti moved enormous trees into place, they did 
ause of the simple power, majesty, and immediacy of spatial definition. When they raised 
foot American Elms in the forecourt of the Evelyn Marshall Field Residence, the even spac- 
trees created an order and a measure that distinguished the space of arrival from the long 
view. Years later for a memorial in Hobe Sound, when they formed a cluster of dozens of 
s ea Grape trunks into a confined ring, they signified a lost life in the space that could not 
cupied. At the Greenville-Spartanburg Airport, with dozens of Darlington Oaks, they practi- 
i : einvented the ubiquitous parking zone. Long bays for parking were fitted to the measure of 
; eventually, the lot became a garden for cars. At Milliken & Company Headquarters, avenues 
Ä and Sweetgums preserved the handsome character of simple rural scenery against a chang- 
egi onal landscape accelerated by a growth economy. And at Furman University, nearly one 
sand of Webel's trees enabled a simple, classic plan organization to achieve a complexity of 
E that is alternately bounded and set loose, contained and exposed to the sky, horizontally 
led and vertically exaggerated. Furman's lines, bosques, and copses of trees, after forty years of 
tion, prove that Webel and Innocenti understood something else about trees—their growth 
d rate. Survival was extremely high, and the measure of space is infinitely pleasing to the 
mforting to the body, and gracious through movement. It was only seasoning and practice 


tl he designer and maker that could deliver these conditions. 


€ 

le would build these landscapes differently today, as Richard Webel has said, but there are 
ings that would not change. Our motivations for meaning continue to evolve—but our appre- 
on of order and measure survives. As landscape architects continue their vain search for an 
im e ican paradigm of landscape space, they look less favorably on the direct translation of plan 
'ompositions from European Enlightenment traditions, but they do rely on simple numbering, 
ep tition and seriality in shapes and trees, almost without hesitation. Realistically, today’s land- 
Cape management practices caution against the use of large numbers of single species in planta- 
ions, suggesting that we need to work with real differences in the age and size characteristics 
ever in rows or allées. Yet the selection of locally available native species, and familiarity with nurs- 


e production and practices, is called for once again, as it was for Innocenti and Webel in 1931— 


even if their kind of kinship with suppliers is nearly impossible today. Most of all, the importance 
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36 MAKING A LANDSCAPE OF CONTINUITY 


of well-selected, well-placed trees—trees that make meaningful space—will not, one suspects, 
ever decline. The space of trees is our measure, as it was for Innocenti and Webel. Ultimately, 
the landscapes of Innocenti & Webel are different. They are worlds well made: built on respected 
traditions, envisioned by well-trained eyes, shaped by sure hands, and crafted through disciplined 


practice. They are landscapes of continuity. 
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m indebted to Steven Krog for his incisive discussion of the advent of the modern garden in 
nerica, “Whither the Garden?” in Denatured Visions: Landscape and Culture in the Twentieth 
ntury, ed. Stuart Wrede and William Howard Adams. New York: The Museum of Modern Art, 
91. 94-105. 
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abbard, Henry Vincent and Theodora Kimball. An Introduction to the Study of Landscape Design. 
z York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. This work's importance to the profession, and its 
continuous use, is suggested by its many revisions and pressings; I thank Richard Burck for 
g this out. The book is often referred to as “Hubbard and Kimball,” as I have done in the 
xxt. I also wish to acknowledge Reuben Rainey's insightful discussion of Hubbard and Kimball, 
the essay, “Organic Form in the Humanized Landscape: Garrett Eckbo's ‘Landscape for 
2” Marc Treib, ed., Modern Landscape Architecture: A Critical Review, Cambridge: The MIT 
$8, 1993. 181-205. 
bel taught design studios and lecture courses at Harvard from 1930 to 1939. His unpublished 
notes and studio problems are on loan to the Frances Loeb Library, Harvard Graduate 
School of Design. 


ichard K. Webel, “Pictorial Composition as Exemplified in Painting.” Unpublished thesis, 
partment of Special Collections, Frances Loeb Library. 
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Jerenson, Bernard. The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. New York: Putnam's Sons, 1897. 


pathy was defined by Herbert Read, for example, in 1931, as an involuntary and emotional 
ponse to a work, based on “the instantaneous nature of aesthetic appreciation...[W]hen we con- 
plate a work of art, we project ourselves into the form of the work of art, and our feelings are 

ined by what we find there, by the dimensions we occupy." Students of art and design in 
1920s would have known the book, although empathy was discussed earlier by others includ- 
Vernon Lee and Geoffrey Scott. Herbert Read, The Meaning of Art. New York: Praeger 
blishers, 1972. 38-39. 


watercolor wash plan of the Villa Donà dalle Rose was published several years before Webel's 
Project, in a folio printing of Jellicoe, G.A. and J.C. Shepherd, Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, 
London: E. Benn, 1925. A folio version was certainly available in the library of the American 
Academy in Rome in 1928. Webel's plan compares favorably with Shepherd's in its precision of 
detail and the handling of subtle watercolor tonality. 


ED owning, Andrew Jackson. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening. New York: 
- Wiley and Putnam, 1844. 444. 
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This catalog contains brief descriptions of some of the májor works of Innocenti & Webel and Darling 
& Webel. Fourteen projects and clients are featured here out of more than 500 commissions since 1931. 


Many represent continuous associations over four or five decades. 
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LANDON K. THORNE RESIDENCE 


Bayshore, Long Island, 1931-1940 (begun 1924 by Vitale & Geiffert) 


The large Long Island waterfront estate of investor Landon Ketchum Thorne was the earliest prov- 


ing ground for the new partnership of Umberto Innocenti and Richard Webel. The project was 
conceived in the offices of Vitale & Geiffert, where Webel met Innocenti in 1929, but was only 
partially completed when Vitale's office closed in 1931. Innocenti and Webel, sensing that Thorne 
would almost certainly continue to build his opus, immediately formed a partnership and offered 


their services. Other projects quickly followed, but Thorne provided work for nearly a decade. 


The horticultural diversity embedded in the Thorne project was the perfect showcase for 
Innocenti's strength as a gardener and garden maker. In Vitale's office, Innocenti had established 


his role as chief plantsman, which suited his talents and temperament; it was an expertise that drew 


clearly on his Tuscan farming heritage. His time was largely spent on site, where he directed 
legions of workers in the tasks of shaping land and building plantations. This role was to be his 
throughout their professional association—balancing Webel's sure hand in the office with his own 


great skill in the field. 


View along canal 


— 
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The Thorne project was a complex one with many kinds of landscape space—oceanfront marine 
construction, canals and ponds, fields and native woodlands, horticultural display gardens, and 
manicured garden terraces. One hundred and seventeen acres of wet, marshy ground on the Great 
South Bay were transformed by digging, dredging, shoring, and filling. Architect William F. 
Dominick's 30-room manor house was situated well inland of the beachfront, near the head of a 
remnant shipping canal. The area surrounding the house and canal was reshaped as a series of 
ponds and streams, with various production and ornamental gardens complementing the lawns. 
A sloping lawn panel led to the large pond and a boat landing on the canal. Much of the balance 


of the property was replenished with native marsh and upland plants.! 


View of the circular lawn 


View across pond inlet 


View across canal 
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Samuel Gottscho's photographs of the Thorne project give a sense of the dense layering of space, 
the great masses of vegetation, the broad sweep of reflective lawn surfaces and water sheets. These 


were the kind of "landscape effects" that the previous generation of landscape designers had 


sought—Olmsted, Samuel Parsons and Warren Manning come to mind—and they were execut- 
ed here with tremendous skill. Thorne was an American landscape garden in the eighteenth cen- 
tury English tradition, smaller, but with a considerable feeling of expansive, almost limitless space. 
The diverse spaces and habitats crafted by Innocenti and his crews, so intimately tied to the native, 


working landscape, certainly prefigured the large corporate estates of two decades later. 


"The Thorne Residence is discussed in Norman T. Newton, Design on the Land (Belknap Press of 
Harvard University, 1971). Newton includes a plan, probably drawn by himself as a staff designer 


in the office of Vitale & Geiffert. No record of any plans or correspondence survives at Innocenti 
& Webel. 


View of pond inlet 


View of marsh edge 
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EVELYN MARSHALL FIELD RESIDENCE 


Syosset, East Norwich, Long Island, 1932-34 


Since work for Thorne had been in progress well before 1931, it was Innocenti & Webel's project 
for Evelyn Marshall Field, in East Norwich, Long Island, that firmly established the partners' 
approach to designing the suburban estate. Although more modest in scale than some of its grand 
North Shore predecessors by the Olmsted Brothers (including Caumsett, Mrs. Field's residence 
while she was still married to Marshall Field III), the Field residence was nonetheless a testing 


ground for the ideas and practices for which the firm would come to be known. Though decisions 


about architectural character and organization were often somewhat conventional in these country 


houses, the landscape architects could build on the unique character of the site and establish a sense 
of permanence in the setting. So at Marshall Field, Webel set about solving the functional organi- 
zation of the property, reshaping the land to great advantage, and installing a landscape of sizable, 


almost mature stature. 
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Plan, 1932 


View of forecourt 
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David Adler's Marshall Field House relies on a classic southern model of symmetrical organization 
about a central axis, with considerable differentiation of spatial dimensions from front to rear. 
With service wings disposed on the sides of the main block and connected by curved hyphens, 


the scheme effectively yields two fronts—the principal facade and the garden facade. By taking 


advantage of substantial elevational change in siting the house, Webel's plan cleverly amplifies both 
the long views toward the house on the approach, and the views back to the grounds from the 
central axis of the house. Although Adler had initially suggested a drive that would pass directly 
to the front door, Webel's plan pulled the approach off-center and developed a generous fore- 
court, allowing the drive to cross the axis without traveling directly on it. In this and in other 


plans, Webel continually sought to subordinate the vehicle path to other spatial considerations. 


The irony of great wealth amidst a genuinely depressed economic situation had an odd effect on 
the Long Island estate culture of the early 1930s. With obvious uncertainty about the future of 
corporate holdings and personal fortunes, there seemed to be an urgency to build with a sense of 
the authority of age, the evocation of traditions, and the appearance of maturity. In the landscape, 


this translated to a desire for established, well-managed grounds. With Marshall Field, Innocenti 


& Webel set forth a practice of planting enormous trees with sizable masses of soil and roots, 


acquired from older properties and from generations-old Long Island nursery operations. The 


great Lindens of the garden front and the graceful American Elms of the forecourt immediately 
established a high canopy and a stately measure of space for the project. Samuel Gottscho's pho- 


tographs suggest the remarkable effect of a landscape that has been established over a much longer 


period of time. They were taken, in fact, only one season after completion. 


View toward garden front 


View toward principal facade 
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HOWARD K. PHıpps RESIDENCE 


Old Westbury, Long Island, 1932-36 


By the 1930s, many of the families who had built the largest empires and the most impressive 
estates on Long Island had second generations who would also build. Howard Phipps was one 
such scion. Olmsted Brothers had created the Phipps family property that came to be known as 
Old Westbury Gardens, and twenty years later, Howard Phipps commissioned Innocenti & Webel 
to develop a parcel opposite the main family holdings. Although less grand than the earlier gar- 
den, the project for Howard Phipps was an elegant study of the role of scale, position, distance, 
and perspective in defining the relationship between architecturally-defined spaces and the larger 
landscape. Samuel Gottscho’s photographs describe the sophistication of this garden with depth 
and clarity. 


The Phipps Garden employed many of the techniques and spatial devices learned by both partners 


at Vitale & Geiffert. Vitale’s emphasis on deriving the shape and proportion of exterior spaces from 


the architectural conditions in the project was followed closely by Webel at Phipps and continued 
to be a guiding attitude. Philip L. Goodwin’s house for Phipps was large, not enormous, and 
Webel’s terraced gardens gave it a generous platform over the rolling terrain. The house was 
flanked by an entrance court, service court, and a sizable display garden. Its fourth side, the main 
garden front, was shaped into a narrow axial lawn terrace, parallel to the house and supported by 
a long retaining wall. Below the wall was a swimming pool garden, hidden from both the house 


and the upper terrace. 


Innocenti's skill at building vegetation masses and precisely defined spaces is apparent in the Phipps 
project. The flower gardens have the sophistication of earlier American borders in their variety of 
shape, mass, and texture, and in their transition to adjacent garden themes. The terrace walls are 
robustly defined with planting and Italian ornaments. The scale of the terrace urns is unusually 
bold, but their commanding presence is remarkable in juxtaposition to the sweep of countryside 
beyond. Below the pool terrace, two diagonal allées capture a measured space in contrast to adja- 


cent masses of native shrubs and evergreens. 


View of the grass allée 
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As with the Evelyn Marshall Field Residence, the Phipps project shows that Innocenti and Webel 
had developed the practices necessary to design and build landscapes of remarkable stature in a few 
short years. With only one or two office assistants and with Innocenti’s ties to nursery owners and 
contractors, it was a small but intense operation that began to command so much of Long Island's 
developing territory. While the era of grand houses and high-maintenance gardens was coming to 


a close, Innocenti & Webel had a strong hand in the last generation of these projects. 


Borders near the house 


Borders below the terrace 


View from the terrace 
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ROBERT J. WINTHROP RESIDENCE 


Old Westbury, Long Island, 1933-1969 


Innocenti and Webel must have labored at a maddening pace in the first years of their partnership. 
One year after they started, there were several large estate projects in progress— Thorne, Field, 
Phipps, and others—when Robert Winthrop commissioned a new residence on a family arbore- 
tum tract in Old Westbury. Major construction occurred from 1934 to 1936, but work continued 


on the Winthrop project for nearly four decades. 


Winthrop's parcel was nearly level and wide open. Webel's response, predictably, was to establish 
an orthogonal order for the house and its attendant spaces, and to install a vigorous, maturing land- 
scape at once. Before long, the Winthrop house seemed to inhabit the edge of a larger, established 
landscape, set against the open, south-facing fields and distant views. With a debt to eighteenth- 
century British landscape gardeners, the uninterrupted view across the horse paddocks was secured 


with the use of a long, curving ha-ha. 


The simple plan belies a three-dimensional complexity, vividly captured in Gottscho's pho- 
tographs. By leaving the intersections of cross-axes largely open and without punctuation or clo- 
sure—except at the stable, where the central doorway and cupola suggest closure—the order 
never feels entirely static. The rose garden, court, terrace, pool, and lawns reside within a larger 


order of passage and resting point. 


Rose garden toward south front 
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Once Webel established this flexible structure, he knew he could trust Innocenti to give it both 
clarity and richness in the field. At times, the spatial boundaries are delicate and exotic: herbaceous 
perennials, dwarf evergreen hedges, and a playful serpentine Taxus hedge. More often, mixed trees 
and shrubs are tightly clustered to give shape to path and view. Native species such as Pines, 
Dogwoods, Bayberry, and Cedars are grouped in thickets, deriving from the scrub growth com- 


mon to old fields in the sandy mid-island soils. But the most surprising horticultural move at 


Winthrop is the wonderful allée of native Red Cedars leading from the rose garden to the stables. 
Construction photos from 1932 show Innocenti’s crews moving in dozens of twenty-foot Cedars, 
placed in staggered rows four to six trees deep and intermixed with Dogwoods to create the feel- 


ing of a dense native plantation. 


The Winthrop project displays a fineness of spatial depth and dimension that comes only from 


experience. Consider the austere, abstract swimming pool. Upon approach, the pool is situated in 


a plane whose dimensions can be seen in one direction but not the other. Perspective tricks us 


here: the pool appears nearly square, and the lawn panel seems doubly wide. Both are actually 
chamfered double squares, twice as long as wide. With the lawn disappearing left and right beyond 
the sides of the hedge opening, the pool appears as a flush, flat, glowing surface, giving ample 
reflection to light the entire clearing. And the tall emergent pines just past the hedge suggest a 


depth of forest cover beyond. 


Cedar allée 
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EDWIN J. BEINECKE RESIDENCE 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 1944-1949 


Edwin J. Beinecke, eldest of three brothers who established the extraordinary Beinecke Rare 
Book Library at Yale University, commissioned Innocenti & Webel in 1944 to provide extensive 
renovations to his 25-acre property in Greenwich, Connecticut. “Skerryvore,” as Mr. Beinecke 
referred to it, became widely known through national publications for its twenty-five acres of 


woodland gardens. 


Work proceeded over a five-year period. Beinecke’s entrance drive shows a fusion of the skills of 
both Innocenti and Webel. Webel’s layout moves from an open, curving path to a regular, bound- 
ed court, with an off-center American Elm giving charge to the symmetry. This repeats a theme 
found in many of his suburban estate plans of the 1930s and "40s. And Innocenti’s mastery of the 
great vertical sense of space and sky that could be achieved beneath tall, open canopies is rarely 


more clear—or more lush—than at Beinecke. 
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Entry drive and court 


View down the drive 
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At the rear of the house, the Beinecke plan is a study in Webel’s use of symmetry in irregular ter- 
ritory. Beginning with an extension of the architectural axis, the plan establishes regular figures of 
terrace and lawn, joined by a mannered, symmetrical double stair enframing an exedral niche. 
Beyond this architectural edge of the terrace, topographic changes begin to require asymmetries 


at the margins of the lawn, giving way to varied paths that lead to the woodland gardens. 


Garden at rear 


Plan, 1944 


View of entry court 
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MR. AND Mns. RICHARD F. CooNs RESIDENCE 


Oyster Bay, Long Island, 1960-63 


While Richard Webel and Janet Darling Webel practiced together for many years, they did not 


always concur in their approach to design ideas or project execution. Driven by her own ideas 


and motivations, she established an independent practice on Park Avenue in New York in the 


1950s, known as Darling & Webel. In addition to private residential commissions that ranged from 
Manhattan rooftops to Long Island retreats, her work included public schools and institutional 
projects in the New York area. Most notably, she designed New York’s Damrosch Park at Lincoln 


Center, complementing the adjacent planning and design effort by Dan Kiley, in 1964. 


Janet Darling studied at The Cambridge School, which offered women a curriculum in architec- 


ture and landscape architecture beginning in 1915. After 1928, the school awarded master's degrees 
through an affiliation with Smith College. With such academic cachet, graduates of the school 


could claim professional status and capture substantial commissions. Perhaps for some women in the 


1920s and '30s, The Cambridge School's proximity to Harvard's School of Landscape Architecture 


(or, as reorganized in 1936, the Harvard University Graduate School of Design) was advantageous; 
for others, it was only a reminder of male dominance in the professional ranks of the design disci- 
plines. The rising culture of amateur and professional women's gardening of this period, especially 
in New York and New England, was aided enormously by the women who associated with The 


Cambridge School. Janet Darling was one of its most accomplished protagonists. 


Although little documentation survives of the work of Darling & Webel, the Coons Residence, 
a collaboration between the two, illuminates Janet Darling Webel’s design skills and sensibility. In 
this modest project we can see shared affinities and also distinctions between partners. Richard 
Webel designed the front gardens, and Janet Webel designed the pool at the rear. They shared a 
desire for boundedness, clarity of shape, fullness of planting, and the creation of a gradient of spa- 
tial enclosure, even within narrow confines. Perhaps it is in the inventiveness of shape and con- 
tour, however, that Janet Webel’s pool becomes more exaggerated and more unexpected than any 


| 
| 
| | we might imagine coming from Richard Webel’s hand. 


View toward po 
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Richard Webel organized the front garden with the insertion of a regular geometric figure to 
resolve topographic irregularities and disparate building access points. Asymmetries are subordinat- 
ed to the symmetrical whole. But Janet Webel's pool is an experiment in fluid form. It resists any 
stable regularity. Forced into a narrow spot on the side of a ravine, the shape is elongated, curving, 


bulbous. In the 1960s, we might have said kidney-shaped; today we might call it biomorphic. 


There are some notable details that make this pool intriguing. First, the incorporation of the stair 
as a "break" in the form avoids the problem of finding an arbitrary entry point. The twisting shape 
is accentuated by the turned coping at the head of the stair, suggesting a kind of origin or conclu- 
sion for the pool's curving motion. Together, the stair and the pool outline have an almost baroque 
quality, allowing the erratic to become integral. The pool deck repeats the outline curvature, at 
times in synchrony, at times in opposition. Moreover, the plantings are designed to envelop and 
expand this curving energy: different textures, colors, and shapes, and with varying transparency to 


the wooded ravine below. They fully extend the swirl of space within a narrow dimension. 


Comparison with Webel's own curved pools is inevitable. His pool for Mrs. E.F. Hutton, illus- 
trated on page 113, is larger and more spacious. Its shape stands as a figure without literal 
amplification, and develops its form in contrast to the surrounds. Similarly, his pool for Lila and 
DeWitt Wallace, at High Winds, works the irregular shape against a wide, open hillside. It is at 
Coons, however, that the popular idiom of the fluid curving pool seems a force that takes hold of 


the entire place. 


Eye level from the poo 
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NETHERLANDS AND ITALIAN PAVILIONS, 1939 WORLD'S FAIR 


Flushing Meadows, New York, 1938-1939 


If Innocenti & Webel's 1938 project for the Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, represented the garden at a wholly different—more public—scale for the firm, the 1939 
World's Fair was a genuinely public project that would gain a different kind of exposure. 
Participation in the Fair also returned Webel, for a moment, to the kind of collaborative atmos- 
phere and collective push for civic art that he had experienced in Rome in the late 1920s. Webel 
was one of thirty-three designers and artists with American Academy affiliation working on the 
New York Fair and on the Golden Gate Exposition of the same year. And while they lacked the 
grandiosity of the 1893 World's Columbian Exposition or the 1933 Chicago Fair, the two 1939 
World's Fairs were not short on high style or forward-looking expression. Indeed, the world's fas- 
cination with socialist ideology and the rising culture of the worker found strong expression in the 


buildings and spaces of the New York Fair. 


Webel was commissioned to design gardens for the Netherlands Pavilion and the Italian Pavilion. 
The Italian project frustrated Webel with its extreme spatial limitations, so he opted for dramatic 
effect. As a modernist reduction of Renaissance waterworks, the pavilion's tower was designed as 
a cascading waterfall, with the roof terrace organized into compartments framed with bedding 
plants at the parapet level. The plantings exaggerated the austere, abstract quality of the building's 
plaster mass—and helped to transport the modern bourgeois café from its place in the street to a 


new rooftop paradise. 


Netherlands Pavilion 
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At the Netherlands Pavilion, Webel had an awkward site along two sides of the building. Again 
he complained that he had little freedom to do as he would like. By using narrow, elongated 
forms, his plan emphasized the dimensional constraints to advantage. Further, by placing reflect- 
ing pools and tulip beds on the central axis, the plan forced circulation around and through the 
display gardens—giving rise to the kind of strolling space one could find in Italian compartment 
gardens. The association with Dutch gardens was brought out in strong color fields, with thou- 
sands of petunias, zinnias, nicotianas, and tulips periodically rotated into the beds. Finally, thirty- 
foot Poplars added the vertical sense of space we associate with hedgerows on the northern 
European lowland. Even as Webel resisted the tendency of stylistic exaggeration so prevalent in 
neighboring World's Fair projects, his regular axial forms managed to evoke a modern sensibility 


of ordered, abstracted space. 


Rooftop café, Italian Pavilion 


Plan, 1938 
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READER's DiGEST HEADQUARTERS 


Pleasantville, New York, 1952-1968 


In 1937, the owners of the Reader's Digest Association decided to move their employees and 
operations to new facilities on an 80-acre wooded site near Mount Kisco in Westchester County. 
The move to consolidate and relocate—to change from some fourteen office sites in the center of 
Pleasantville to a single campus well outside of town—foreshadowed a colossal shift toward 
suburban sites and signature building complexes for America's corporate employers. Though 
Innocenti & Webel began their landscape work a full decade later, the project certainly reflected 


an emerging paradigm for the corporate estate in mid-century. 


The Reader's Digest headquarters buildings were essentially institutional in character, much like 
the neo-Georgian or Williamsburg-revival brick structures popularized by Colonial Williamsburg 
and in demand by colleges and universities at the time. The plans for the grounds reflected this 
character both formally and programmatically. The provision of recreation fields and outdoor 
social spaces amounted to a social program for fitness and community, both aspects of employee 
life that the corporation had in its interest. Innocenti & Webel's treatment of the grounds as an 
estate or landscape garden clearly descended from their vast residential experience, but it also 


reflected a motivation to provide a new kind of setting for workers. 


This new setting included spaces for conversation, for relaxing, and for longer walks in the out- 
lying woodlands. Innocenti's entrance drive and orchard plantings gave the impression of an agri- 
cultural estate, and considerable acres of woodland were given a new sense of spatial continuity 
through the removal of the understory vegetation. Webel's allée of Flowering Dogwoods provid- 
ed gracious strolling space near the offices. The buildings were given generous foundation plant- 
ings, carefully scaled for a sense of age and repose. Webel's penchant for order produced a strong 
formal logic in the organization of walks and entrances, and the company's secondary basement 
entrance for "temporary" employees was afforded a garden of its own. The Wallaces, owners of 
Reader's Digest, embarked here on a kind of social engineering in the spatial organization and 
amenities of the new corporate campus—and sought to develop in their employees a sense of 


pride in their working environment. 


View across orchard 
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As an emerging type, the Reader's Digest project had significance for the firm. With a greater 
complexity of program relationships and land-use patterns, as well as the more complex demands 
of a corporate client, the partners needed to rely even more on their complementary strengths 
for design, production, and execution in the field. As their largest commercial commission to 
date, Reader's Digest suggested a preparedness by the small firm to take on other newly emerg- 


ing project types in the post-war period. Public, institutional, and corporate opportunities would 


soon follow. 


Dogwood allée 
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Plan, 1952 
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FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


Greenville, South Carolina, 1952-present 


While the Reader’s Digest Association represented a scale shift and a new project type for 
Innocenti & Webel, no project to date was as complex as the new campus for Furman University. 
This, too, was a new kind of problem in the post-war period—the migration of expanding col- 
leges and universities from crowded urban sites to suburban or rural tracts with plenty of room for 


future growth. Furman was an important early example of this new trend. 


By 1950, with both the Men’s College and the Women’s College campuses in Greenville over- 
crowded and in declining physical condition, the trustees of Furman University began to fashion 
a design program for a new self-sufficient 1200 student campus. They purchased nearly 1,000 acres 
of rolling farmland, narrowly dissected by creeks, several miles north of Greenville. Aided by 
existing rail access and a planned highway improvement, and free of zoning restrictions, the land 
could be developed for a new use—as so much productive agricultural land would be by schools 


and corporations in future decades. 


Richard Webel was invited by Boston architect Robert Dean of Perry, Shaw and Hepburn, 
Kehoe and Dean to assist in a scheme for the University plan in 1952. Dean and Webel, who knew 
each other from their time together as fellows at the American Academy in Rome, developed an 
ordered, hierarchical plan whose formal roots are reminiscent of the kinds of collaborative design 
projects put forth in the studios of the Academy. The strong visual order of the plan appealed to 
Furman's leaders. Dean had impressed Furman's committee with his work on the reconstruction 
of Colonial Williamsburg over several decades. Here they saw the emergence of an image for the 
future that could draw on their 150 years of tradition and at the same time advance their cause 


toward the higher ranks of liberal education. 


Campus lake edge and Carillon 
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Entrance roadway and fountain 
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The plan is organized on a curving alignment along the lower of the site's two ridges, with the 
principal creek shaped into a 25-acre lake. Two spatial orders work in tandem to organize the 
building program: the curving spine captures the gesture of the ridge, and cross-axes off the spine 
make perpendicular connections to the highway and the lake. Predictably, the intersections of 
spine and cross-axis become prominent sites for the most important buildings—most notably the 
Library, Auditorium, and, at center, the Chapel. These spaces in fact reflect some of the neo-colo- 
nial feeling of the Governor's Mansion green or the lawn of the Capitol building at Williamsburg. 
Architecturally, Dean's original Furman buildings are a remarkably late revival of Colonial- 
Georgian themes, with modest concessions to modernism in proportion and detail. Porticoes and 


pediments are the dominant expression. Still, it is the arcades and porches of the classroom and 


dormitory buildings—tempered by a measure of the craft in handmade brick construction that 
Dean had achieved at Williamsburg—that in places lend a relaxed domesticity and a feeling of 


South Carolina tidewater building traditions. 


Courtyard space 
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But there is something of the overwhelming sense of a full-grown landscape that marks one's 


experience of the Furman campus. Mature trees abound in great numbers and in exquisite order. 
Just as Webel had convinced his residential clients to purchase unusually large trees for great effect, 
he had persuaded Furman's decision-makers to plant trees in huge numbers, closely spaced, so he 
could transform open fields into an ordered, sheltered ground. The main spaces of the curving 
spine have a high, dense canopy and a constant repetition of trunks. Combinations of Live Oaks, 
Laurel and Water Oaks, Pin Oaks, Tuliptrees and Sugar Maples—now forty to fifty feet tall— 
define the roads and principal pathways with careful proportion. These rows are supported by 


large irregular groups of White Oaks, Magnolias, Lindens, Beech and Poplars, and secondary 


groupings of native understory trees. The ordering is simple and effective. And as Webel predict- 
ed, the graceful curvature of the main spaces relieves the otherwise insistent symmetry of the plan, 


instead giving the impression of unfolding and changing space. 


With this strong framework of vegetation and roadways, the plan results in a kind of non- 
specificity, or resiliency, particularly for building sites. Although the Chapel was the central figure 
in the early plan illustrated here, it was the Library that occupied that prime site two years later— 
the Chapel eventually being completed opposite the Library in 1996, over forty years afterward. A 
more profound result of this open framework was that expansion of the academic and support 
spaces has been able to occur in recent years on infill sites close to the center of campus, within an 
already mature landscape, without displacing either parking or buildings, and without sacrificing 
the most important spatial characteristics of the plan. True to Beaux-Arts tendencies, it is the over- 
all order and image in the plan that govern, not the details of individual spaces. In this way, Furman 
may come closest to the ideal Webel had discovered in the gardens of Europe: a space of grandeur 


and repose, clarity and order, complexity and subtlety. It was a space of continuity. 


Turning farmland into sites for business, research, manufacturing, and education became a way of 
life in America after the Second World War. Webel must have sensed this was inevitable. But if 
he was going to make a practice of it, he was determined to give it the same spatial clarity and 
fullness that marked his earlier work. He knew that in the landscape of the roadside, in the gen- 
erous light of a high canopy, and in the measured cadence of repetition and pattern, he could 


shape meaningful landscape spaces. 


The curving spine 


Entrance allée 
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KEENELAND RACE COURSE 


Lexington, Kentucky, 1946-present 


Keeneland Race Course holds a distinguished place in the ranks of American horseracing. 
Comparisons to Saratoga Springs, racing’s pilgrimage site in the north, are common. Part of 
Keeneland’s reputation stems from a commitment to landscape made by its owners and patrons 


during the 1940s, when Innocenti & Webel began consulting there. 


Keeneland was built in the early 1930s, but the firm's work in the '40s established a landscape scale 
and character to the approach, parking, ticketing, betting, and parading areas that would produce 
a memorable image in maturity. At Keeneland, spectators watch each stage of race preparation. 
Saddling and mounting occur in a walled garden arena beneath a grove of American Sycamores. 
Passage to the track moves along a space shaped by an elegant yew hedge. From the grandstands, 
the view of the track is situated within sweeping vistas of the countryside beyond, where the land 
is protected from future development. The firm has continually been active in the design of sales 
facilities, training areas, and stables projects. In recent years, rotation of the trees in the original 


entrance allée and parking areas has begun to ensure continuity for another generation. 


This is the landscape of horse country: rolling fields, hedges, big trees, prominent boundaries, 
handsome roads. In transforming this vocabulary to the scale of the racetrack, Innocenti and 
Webel produced an image for Keeneland that befits the rituals and gracious traditions of southern 


horseracing. 


View of walking ring 


View of the tr 
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GREENVILLE-SPARTANBURG AIRPORT 


Greer, South Carolina, 1961-present 


In 1960, the owners and directors of the chief corporate entities of Greenville and Spartanburg— 
Milliken & Company and Daniel Construction—began an effort to ensure that air traffic would be 
a major factor in the region's economic growth. Innocenti & Webel, with close ties to Daniel, 
Milliken, and nearby Furman University, joined forces with the New York office of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill and a local firm, Piedmont Engineering, to make studies for the new airport. 
From its beginnings as a modest and highly functionalist design, the Greenville-Spartanburg Airport 
has become one of the most highly acclaimed regional airports in the country. As the area's econ- 
omy moved from a base in local commerce and agriculture to manufacturing for global markets, 
the airport's elegant plan has been a catalyst and an incentive for the relocation of major interna- 


tional companies such as BMW and Michelin. 


In order to fend off impending engineering solutions that threatened to level much of the rolling 
site and destroy its native character, Webel struggled to balance design criteria with the reality of 
the site's valleys and ridges. The results were unconventional for an airport: a terminal building 
cross-section that steps up with the site to accommodate the arrival/departure level split; approach 
roads and parking areas with noticeable slopes and gradients, in close proximity to the native 


woodlands; and a dense canopy of trees right up to the door of the main terminal buildings. 


Plan, 1961 


American Sweetgums on the roadside 
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As with Furman University, Webel succeeded in defining a vegetative structure that would dom- 


inate and would continue to shape future expansion. The approach roads were planted with close- 


ly spaced native American Sweetgums. By allowing the roadway gradients and side slopes to be 
steeper than usual for airport construction, Webel achieved overlap between the Sweetgums of 
the roadside and their native counterparts in the woodlands. Today they seem continuous. Dozens 


of large Willow Oaks make the parking environment seem calm, almost majestic. 


Perhaps the most surprising gesture is the courtyard space known as the Runway Garden. Over 
the protestation of many, including FAA officials, Webel managed to design a water and sculpture 
garden directly on axis with the gate entrance—in fact sitting on the runway itself. Even with the 


sizable expansion of the airport in recent years, also planned by SOM with Innocenti & Webel, it 


is the direct experience of the landscape—driving, parking, and embarking—that prepares the 


traveler for flight. 


Aerial view 


View of Runway Garden 


View of parking area 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia, South Carolina, 1964-1985 


If Furman University represented the complete development of a campus from new beginnings, 
Innocenti & Webel's projects for the University of South Carolina were more typical of the post- 
war school-age population boom. Over the twenty years of their involvement in master planning 
and construction, the University's land area in downtown Columbia doubled, and physical plant 
expanded by five million square feet. This was the emerging problem of the urban campus in the 
1960s: how to accommodate rapid growth while preserving the values and character of a nine- 
teenth-century campus—amid urban disinvestment and decline. Today's image of USC is domi- 
nated by Webel's trademark large trees and high canopy in constant repetition, a surprising image 
for a downtown campus. But it was a set of strategic decisions over two decades that enabled this 
image to shape future development. Webel's early impulse was to preserve the sanctity of the nine- 
teenth-century core by creating new centers to the east, south, and west. Here is where aspects of 
the Furman model could be replicated: by making a network of walks, courts, and allées of large 
trees, new building projects could be phased over time within the established landscape structure. 
When easterly expansion into newly cleared urban sites required a grade-separated connection, 
Webel insisted on making the bridge wide enough to emphasize the continuity of grass and trees 
across the connection. At the Horseshoe, the oldest part of campus, Webel emphasized gracious, 
street-like paths and cross-paths in the main space, and, with some debt to Thomas Jefferson's plan 
for the University of Virginia, he used a series of brick enclosures to create a system of alcoves for 


service spaces and semi-private gardens. 


Paths and trees 


View of the main spine 
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MILLIKEN & COMPANY HEADQUARTERS 


Spartanburg, South Carolina, 1958-present 


Always the humanist, Richard Webel placed the highest value on the development of personal and 
professional relationships that lead to meaningful and creative work. His forty years of engagement 
with Milliken & Company may be the strongest evidence of that value. Roger Milliken, the com- 
pany's chairman and an international leader in the textile industry, trusted Innocenti & Webel to 
pursue with him many complex design and planning questions—eventually, in over seventy sites 
in the United States and abroad. Like the industrialists who built their private domains on Long 
Island decades earlier, Milliken also wanted to shape a world—this time as a model of corporate 


productivity and quality in the worker's life. 


The original facilities for Createx Mills, Milliken’s first outpost in Spartanburg designed by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, were typical of the emerging corporate/industrial type of the late 
1950s. SOM's buildings were simple, well-detailed, and elegant exemplars of the functionalist 
aesthetic. Webel, working with the architects, continued the geometry and measured order of the 
buildings into the site, emphasizing the gridded logic with his trademark rows of trees in parking 
areas, entries, and service courts. Employee entrances were developed as sculpture gardens or 
enclosed forecourts. The massive stone base of the buildings was extended at times to mark 
boundaries between the geometrically ordered landscape and the rolling orchards beyond. Later, 
when the complex expanded to accommodate the new Customer Center and additional research 
facilities, the logics were established, the vocabulary was clear, and the new projects were folded 


into an already mature landscape. 


Highway approach road 


Plan, 1990 


Research Center 
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Webel's influence on the larger planning and land use aspects of Milliken was fundamental. Roger 
Milliken was persuaded by Webel to acquire acreage well in excess of what was required by the 
original program. By ensuring ownership of land to both sides of the interstate highway, Webel 
was able in the 1960s to control the roadside landscape for the expanding highway and its service 
roads. Today, hundreds of grand Willow Oaks in double rows announce the Milliken presence 
along a mile of interstate highway; for a brief moment, even at high speeds, the interstate becomes 
a parkway through the great corporate landscape park. Roads into the main building complex 
were designed as simple avenues with high canopies and repetitive trunks, at times given greater 


dimension by additional rows of trees that filter out to the broad meadows. 


Roger Milliken proved to be a challenging, demanding, high energy client. He was a serious patron 
of design, eventually receiving honorary membership in the American Institute of Architects. 
Because Milliken demonstrated an enormous commitment to the landscape, he and Webel devel- 
oped a relationship of mutual respect and dedication. The firm has consistently serviced Milliken 
at all scales of planning and design. Milliken's patronage has extended beyond projects for his tex- 
tile operations and into neighboring institutions and corporations, public infrastructure, and com- 
munity and regional preservation efforts. Webel, and since 1984, Webel, Jr., have constantly advised 


and designed, with Milliken himself often working over the boards or in the field. 


Allée Sculpture forecourt 


Main entrance court 
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Exceptional among so many enterprises with Milliken is the recent establishment of an arboretum 
on the Spartanburg headquarters site. Some thirty years after the transformation of rolling peach 
orchards into a corporate landscape park, Milliken began amassing large collections of woody 
plants at a rate of hundreds of trees per year, under the guidance of Webel, noted horticulturist 
Michael Dirr, and others. The collections are organized by varied taxonomic and horticultural 
research agendas and by a desire for picturesque scenery on the corporate campus. Here Milliken 
postulates that in the face of fiscal limitations on public institutions for building extensive, well- 
maintained plantations, American corporations can assume part of the responsibility for public 
horticultural enterprise. In the arboretum, science merges with a social program of open access, 
recreation, and education for employees and the public. The landscape is both a signature corpo- 
rate image and a regional community resource, on a scale not often seen in the era of downsizing 


and corporate takeovers of the last decade, or indeed in any era. 


Arboretum 


American Sweetgums at entrance drive 
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RECTOR PARK 


Battery Park City, New York, 1984-86 


In the economic heyday of the 1980s, when vast real estate schemes were developed that some- 
times blurred the domains of public and private urban space, Richard Webel created his last major 
civic project, at Battery Park City's Rector Park. Webel and his son, Richard C. Webel, designed 
the project with Vollmer Associates, within urban design guidelines set by Cooper, Eckstut + 
Partners, planners for the Battery Park City Authority. The Authority's ambitious building pro- 
gram relied on strict formal guidelines for development that derived from well-established 
Manhattan apartment blocks, office districts, and streets. Although it was indeed a colossal and 
_ wholly new world that was to be built on newly made ground, the intention was to establish a 
character that would seem familiar for New Yorkers. Rector Park, the principal “public” space at 


the center of a massive residential district, was a linchpin in the strategy. 


The choice of Webel for Rector made sense. Battery Park represented a return to familiar models 
of urbanism and architecture that had not been seriously examined or applied in several genera- 
tions. The landscape of the esplanade, by Hanna/Olin Ltd., had also built on the conventions of 
earlier New York waterfront sites, interrupted at certain points with public art projects thatcharged — — 
the conventional language. But Webel was a designer who had never abandoned his interest in for- 
mal precedents. Planning officials knew they could depend on him to make a landscape that felt 


full and stately, like its great New York ancestor, Gramercy Park. Webel was in familiar territory. 1 


The park is essentially two squares bisected by a collector street, with a long axis running toward 
the river esplanade. Closed at the ends for definition and security, the long sides of each square 
are open to the residential streets and accessible to the common doorways of apartment buildings. 
The squares themselves employ the classic device of regular figures of lawn, adjusted to fit the 
tapered geometry of the space. Here is where Webel shows the seasoned hand: refined shape, care- 
ful detailing, and the controlled layering of an enclosing landscape—lawn, ground cover, hedge, Y 
small tree, canopy tree and street tree, fence, wall, and curb. It is ordered and lush—Jlike the fore- Y 


court of the Evelyn Marshall Field Residence, some fifty years earlier. 


The residential squai 


CHRONOLOGY 


Following are highlights in the careers of Umberto Innocenti, Richard Webel, and Janet Darling Webel, from 
1923 through 1996. The chronology represents a narrow selection of their accomplishments, and is supplemented 


by the list of Selected Commissions. 
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1923 

Webel receives the Bachelor of 
Science degree from Harvard College 
and enters Harvard’s Department of 


Landscape Architecture. 


1924 

Webel interns in the office of Warren 
Manning in Boston. The following 
summer, he works in the office of 


Professor Bremer Pond. 


1925 | 
Innocenti receives a scholarship 

from the University of Florence to 

study landscape architecture in the 

United States. 


1926 

Upon receiving the Master of Land- 
scape Architecture degree, Webel is 
awarded Harvard's Sheldon Traveling 
Fellowship. He also wins the Rome 
Prize in Landscape Architecture, and 
yields the Sheldon to the first alter- 
nate, Thomas Church. Church later 
joins Webel in Rome. 


1926-29 

Webel's fellowship at the American 
Academy in Rome provides opportu- 

nities for travel, study, and collabora- 

tion. His time is productive. He 

pursues the documentation of three \ 
Renaissance villas, collaborates with 

other American fellows on several 

design projects, records dozens of 


study sites, and prepares notes for two 


guide books to assist others in their g | 
studies. Guide to the Villas of Italy 1 
and Guide to English Gardens are 
published in 1930. 1 

| 


Fellows and officials, American Academy 
in Rome, ca. 1929. Webel stands directly 
below the window opening, right of center. 


1929 
Webel returns to work in the New 
York office of Vitale & Geiffert. 
Projects include large residential and 
public commissions, including the 
upcoming 1933 Chicago World's Fair. 
He meets Umberto Innocenti, Vitale's 
man in the field and consummate 


planting expert. 


1930 
Webel begins a ten-year period of 
teaching at Harvard's Department 
of Landscape Architecture. 


1931 

Economic hardships lead to the 
closing of Vitale & Geiffert. Innocenti 
and Webel form a partnership sus- 
tained by ongoing Vitale projects. 
Other Long Island commissions 

soon follow. 


The Thorne Residence, a complex 
oceanfront landscape already planned 
and under construction by Vitale's 
firm when Innocenti & Webel took 
over, is guided by Innocenti and his 
field crews for nearly a decade. 


Plan, collaborative project, American 
Academy in Rome 


Plan, collaborative project, American 
Academy in Rome 
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1932 

Webel designs a country estate 

for Evelyn Marshall Field in East 
Norwich, Long Island, with Chicago 
architect David Adler. 


1932 
Howard Phipps Residence, Old 
Westbury, Long Island 


1933 

Work begins on the residence of 
Robert Winthrop in Old Westbury, 
Long Island, continuing for over 
thirty years. 


1933 

Garden plans are developed for 
Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, at 
Sands Point, Long Island. 


1937 
A special issue of Architecture and 
Design is published on the work 
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of Innocenti & Webel, featuring 
photographs of the gardens by 
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Samuel Gottscho. Among the projects 
illustrated are the Marshall Field 
and Robert Winthrop Residences, 


Harrietta Plantation, and the 


Howard Phipps Residence. 


Phipps Residence. Photographs from 1932 


show grading and planting operations. 


Winthrop Residence. Construction pho- 


tographs show Innocenti s crew planting 


TAR 85 


Cedars for the allée to the stable area. 


1937 
Work begins on the firm's first large 
scale municipal project, Frick Park 
in Pittsburgh. 


1938 

Janet Darling, who eventually enters 

the firm and marries Webel, receives 
the Master of Landscape Architecture 
degree from the Cambridge School. 


1938 
Work begins on Innocenti's own 
residence, in Roslyn, New York. 


1938-39 

The partners design landscapes for the 
Netherlands Pavilion and the Italian 
Pavilion at the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair in Flushing Meadows, 
Queens. 


1939 

Webel leaves Harvard’s Faculty 
of Design to devote full time to 
Innocenti & Webel. 


Innocenti Residence. Innocenti's garden 
reveals his use of sculptural ornament to 
amplify aspects of enclosure, entrance, and 
view. While the formal structure of the 
garden was typical for a smaller Long 
Island garden by the firm, Innocenti incor- 
porated references to Italian iconography 


and his own cultural traditions. 


Innocenti Residence. The entrance 

drive, densely planted with Magnolias, 
Flowering Crabs, shade trees, and ever- 
greens, was also marked by objects with 


an Italian association. 
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1940 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Residence, 
Sands Point, Long Island 


1941 
Childs Frick Estate, Roslyn, New 
York 


1944 
Beinecke Residence, Greenwich, 


Connecticut 


1944 
Doubleday Publishing Company, 


Garden City, Long Island 


1946 

The partners begin work on 
Keeneland Race Course, near 
Lexington, Kentucky. Work 


continues over fifty years. 


1947 
Owners of the Greenbrier Hotel, 


in White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, engage Innocenti & Webel 


for a vast renovation of the hotel 
grounds. The rehabilitation of the 
hotel continues for many decades. 


1947 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Weldon 


Residence, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Hitchcock Residence. View of the 


octagonal side garden. 
Childs Frick Estate. View of axis. 


Greenbrier Hotel. East entrance and 


arrival garden. 


Greenbrier Hotel. Webel's serpentine wall 
and pool in the Old White Garden. 


Overleaf Weldon Residence. Gottscho’s 

view from the terrace shows Webel’s prac- 
tice of marking boundaries and then creat- 
ing zones of overlap between house, porch, 


terrace, and woodland. To achieve the 


spatial gradient evident in this view, trees 


in the woodland were thinned, the shrub 
layer was controlled and adjusted, and 


large trees were introduced near the house. 
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1948 
Shelburne Museum, Shelburne Falls, 


Vermont 


1948 
Belmont Park Raceway, Long Island 


1950 
Crawford Residence, Greenwich, 


Connecticut 


1951 

Working with architects John 
Hancock Callender and Allen and 
Edwin Kramer, Webel designs House 
and Garden's “House of Ideas” as 

a demonstration project of the 
suburban detached house. 


1952 

Innocenti & Webel receive 
Honorable Mention in Landscape 
Architecture for their work at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, Belmont Park, 
and the “House of Ideas." 


1952 

Work begins on design of the grounds 
of the Reader's Digest Association 
Headquarters, Pleasantville, New 
York, and continues for ten years. 


Weldon Residence. View of garden front. 


Belmont Park Raceway. View of 
spectator entry. 
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Furman University. As Innocenti & 
Webel's largest project to date in 
1952, Furman University required an 


adaptation of the firm's practices to 


an enormous new scale. Today, over 

one thousand trees planted during the 
1950s have achieved a mature spatial 
character that is typical of much older 


campus environments. 
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Elizabethan Gardens. The gardens were 
built as a memorial to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s vain attempt to establish a 
European settlement in North America, 
with sculptures from the gardens of John 
Hay Whitney’s Georgia plantation. 


Elizabethan Gardens. The parterre garden 
is distinguished from its surrounding wood- 
land by a massive Yaupon Holly hedge 


and enclosing walls. 


1952 
Webel is invited to help plan a new 
campus for Furman University, near 
Greenville, South Carolina. Construc- 
tion begins the next year on the 1200- 
acre campus and continues over the 
next five decades. 


1953 
Elizabethan Gardens, Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina 


1953 

Webel designs the American 
Cemetery and Memorial at Ardennes, 
Belgium, with architects Reinhard, 
Hofmeister & Walquist. 


1956 
Webel begins renovations to his resi- 
dence in Old Brookville, Long Island 


Ardennes American Cemetery and 
Memorial. Webel's plan gave a strong 
figural order to the 5,000 military graves 


on the site of a 1944 battle field. 


Webel Residence. Webel's own garden 
employed many of the same spatial themes 
as the larger estate gardens, though this 
modest project was created from the 
renovation of a former stable building. His 
first move was the placement of the single 
large American Elm, which established a 
sense of "trouble" in the plan—an odd 
circumstance against which the geometric 
order could be contrasted. Forty years later, 
the Elm is one of the most spectacular 
survivors on the North Shore. 
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1956 
Jennings Residence, 


by Janet Darling Webel 


1956 

Webel begins work on a master plan 
for Wofford College in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. Work proceeds for 


four decades. 


1956 

Planning begins for development 

of the Jupiter Island Club and the 
community of Hobe Sound, Florida. 
Dozens of residences and gardens 
are designed by Innocenti & Webel 
through the 1990s. 


1957 
Webel begins to plan and design 


the manufacturing and administrative 
facilities for Createx Mills, which 
eventually develops into the vast 
operations of the Milliken Company 
in western South Carolina. The 

firm establishes a relationship with 
Milliken that results in continuous 
service on dozens of projects for 


forty years. 
1957 


Four Arts Society Garden, 


Palm Beach, Florida 


Jennings Residence, 
by Janet Darling Webel 


Garratt Residence, Jupiter Island 


1957 
Aqueduct Racetrack, Ozone Park, 
New York 


1959 
Lyford Cay Club and residential 
community, Nassau, Bahamas 


1959 
Webel begins work with the U.S. 
Department of Interior and Fine Arts 
Commission to develop plans for 
the rehabilitation of the Washington 
Mall and Memorial Grounds in 
Washington, D.C. Work continues 
with the Kennedy administration in 
1961, but during the Johnson admin- 
istration, the project appropriations 
are diverted. The project is halted 

in 1964. 


1960 
Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


1961 

Webel joins Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill on the design of new facilities 
for the Greenville-Spartanburg 
Airport in South Carolina. 


Hobe Sound. Webel’s footbridge connects 
residences with native wetlands and 


natural areas on Harbor Island. 


Residence, Mt. Kisco, New York 
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Boscobel. Webel's drive and forecourt 


lead to States Dyckman's relocated 


Federal mansion. 


1962 

Reader's Digest owners DeWitt and 
Lila Acheson Wallace begin a project 
to relocate and rebuild the r8th- 
century mansion of States Morris 
Dyckman, from Peekskill to Garrison- 
on-Hudson. Innocenti & Webel plan 
the reconstruction and design a series 
of gardens overlooking the Hudson's 
Constitution Flats. 


1962 

Janet Darling Webel develops plans 
for the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard F. Coons, in Oyster Bay, 
Long Island. 


1962 
Greenville-Spartanburg Airport, 
Greer, South Carolina 


1962 

Work begins on Damrosch Park at 
Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, New York, under the direction 
of Janet Darling Webel. 


1963 
E.F. Hutton Residence, Long Island 


Boscobel. The south-facing garden facade 
commands a view down the Hudson, with 
Lindens giving a classic Webel stature. 


E.F. Hutton Residence. Webel situated 
the Hutton swimming pool as if it were 

in a woodland clearing. By locating his 
photographic view slightly off the path and 
through the side-lighted filter of native 
trees, Samuel Gottscho's study gives 
emphasis to the wooded surround. 
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1964 

Webel begins work on plans for the 
University of South Carolina, where 
he works for two decades to expand 
and reshape the campus. 


1964 
Sweet Briar College, 
near Lynchburg, Virginia 


1965 
National Arboretum, 
Washington, D.C. 


1966 
National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D.C. 


1966 

Janet Darling Webel is deceased. In 
the following year, Webel establishes 
the Janet Darling Webel Memorial 
Scholarship Fund at Harvard to rec- 
ognize design excellence in graduate 
students of landscape architecture. 


1968 
Innocenti passes away while visiting 


his family in Florence. 


1969 
Seward Johnson Residence, 
Hobe Sound, Florida 


1974 
Little Dix Bay Hotel, Virgin Gorda, 


British Virgin Islands 


Seward Johnson Residence, 
Hobe Sound, Florida 


Memorial Garden, Hobe Sound, Florida 
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1975 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


1977 

Garden Court ofthe American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, with Roche-Dinkeloo, 
architects. 


1980 
Jupiter Island Club, Hobe Sound, 
Florida 


1983 
Villa Banfi corporate headquarters, 
Long Island 


1984 

Webel designs Rector Park, with 
Vollmer Associates, at Battery Park 
City, New York. 


1985 
Fluor-Daniel Engineering Center, 
Greenville, South Carolina 


American Wing Garden Court, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Matinecock Farms. View from residence 


toward protected common lands. 


1985 

With the subdivision of Matinecock 
Farms, in Locust Valley, Long Island, 
Innocenti & Webel forms a design/ 
build land development entity. 


1985 
Blair House Gardens, 
Washington, D.C. 


1985 
Governor's Mansion, Albany, 
New York 


1986 

The firm is involved in land planning, 
architecture, and landscape architec- 
ture for the Carolina Country Club, 
a golf/residential community on 1400 
acres in Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


1989 
Villard House courtyard, Helmsley 
Palace Hotel, New York 


1991 
Exhibition gardens for the 
Smithsonian Institution’s National 
Museum of Design at the Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum, New York 


1992 

North American Assembly Plant 
of BMW of North America, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Residence, East Hampton, New York 


BMW NA manufacturing facility 
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1992 
Expansion of Greenville-Spartanburg 
Airport with SOM, and redesign of 
the Runway Garden. 


1992 
Yeaman's Hall, Charleston, 
South Carolina 


1994 
The firm joins horticulturist 


Michael Dirr in developing an 
arboretum on the site of the Milliken 
Research Center, in Spartanburg, 


South Carolina. 


1995 

Long range master planning begins 
for the Augusta National Golf Club, 
Augusta, Georgia, with the Office 
of Dan Kiley. 


1996 

Out ofan expanding interest and 
expertise in land policy, public advo- 
cacy, and landscape conservation, 
Innocenti & Webel directs the sale of 
one of the largest undeveloped islands 
on the east coast of the U.S., Sandy 
Island, to the Nature Conservancy 
and the state of South Carolina. 


Plan, Greenville-Spartanburg Runway 


Garden expansion 


Milliken guest house, LaGrange, Georgia 
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Arboretum, Milliken & Co. 
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SELECTED COMMISSIONS, 1931-1996 


Public Projects 

American Military Cemetery Ardennes, Belgium; Fayetteville Park Fayetteville, NC; The 
Governor's Mansion Albany, NY; The Governor's Mansion Columbia, SC; Greenwood 
Cemetery New York City, NY; The Hellenic Center Washington, DC; Levis Square Toledo, OH; 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, Damrosch Park New York City, NY; Redevelopment 
Plans for the Lincoln Memorial and Washington Monument Washington, DC; Locust Valley 
Cemetery Locust Valley, NY; The National Zoo Washington, DC; Rector Park, Battery Park 
City New York City, NY; The Swiss Chancellery Washington, DC; The National Arboretum 
Washington, DC; The 1939 World's Fair, The Italian Pavilion & The Netherlands Pavilion; The 
1964. World's Fair, The General Motors Pavilion, The Hong Kong & The Schaefer Exhibits 
Flushing Meadows, NY 


Museums and Historic Preservation 

Blair House Washington, DC; The White House Washington, DC; Boscobel Garrison, NY; 
Columbia Art Museum Columbia, SC; Elizabethan Gardens Roanoke Island, NC; Ft. 
Ticonderoga Lake Champlain, NY; Four Arts Garden Palm Beach, FL; The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The American Wing Garden Court New York City, NY; Old Wye Church 
Queenstown, MD; The Shelburne Museum Shelburne, VT; The Stanley House Restoration, 
Tryon Palace New Bern, NC; The Toledo Museum Toledo, OH; The Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts Richmond, VA; Winterthur Wilmington, DE 


Municipal Projects 

Blue Grass Airport Lexington, KY; Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory Cold Spring Harbor, NY; 
Columbia Airport Columbia, SC; Columbia Hospital Columbia, SC; Greenville-Spartanburg 
Airport Greenville-Spartanburg, SC; Greenwich Hospital Greenwich, CT; Mt. Sinai Hospital 
New York City, NY; St. John's Hospital Yonkers, NY 


Race Tracks 
Aqueduct Race Track Ozone Park, NY; Belmont Race Track Belmont, NY; Keeneland Race 
Course Lexington, KY 


Foundations 

Abbey Magnus Flanigan Garden, St. Mary's Hospital Palm Beach, FL; The Andrus Memorial 
Hastings-on- Hudson, NY; Frederic R. Pratt Memorial Library Ridgeland, SC; Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation Princeton, NJ; Sunrise Foundation Charleston, WV; Wye Institute 
Queenstown, MD 


Parks 
Frick Park Pittsburgh, PA; New York Botanic Garden New York City, NY; Rector Park, Battery 
Park City New York City, NY 


Land Development and Preservation 

Carolina Club Properties Spartanburg, SC; Cherrywood Locust Valley, NY; Jupiter Island Club 
Hobe Sound, FL; Land's End Lattingtown, NY; Lyford Cay Nassau, Bahamas; Matinecock Farms 
Glen Cove, NY; Old White Development Company White Sulphur Springs, WV; Sandy Island 
Myrtle Beach, SC 


Corporate Work 

Aetna Life Insurance Company Hartford, CT; Albany Felt Company Albany, GA; Bissell 
Company Charlotte, NC; Brown & Williamson Macon, GA; Catoctin Stud Farm Waterford, VA; 
Chomerics Woburn, MA; Coats & Clark, Inc. Toccoa, GA; Corning Medical Research Walpole, 
MA; Cryovac Spartanburg, SC; Daniel International, The Fluor Corporation Greenville, SC; 
Doubleday, Doran Company Garden City, NY; Englehard Industries Hanover, NJ; General 
Dynamics, Electric Boat Division Groton, CT; Haydn Cutler Company Houston, TX; 
Lockwood-Greene Spartanburg, SC; Milliken & Company United States, Europe & Japan; 

Palm Beach Plaza Palm Beach, FL; Reader's Digest Pleasantville, NY; Shulton, Inc. Clifton, NJ; ; 
Southampton Town Hall Conversion Southampton, NY; Spartan Mills Spartanburg, SC; Sprague 
Electric Company North Adams, MA; Sun Oil Science Center Philadelphia, PA; Swift Textile, 
Inc. Columbus, GA; Villa Banfi Old Brookville, NY; West Point Pepperell West Point, GA 


University and School Work 

Barnard College New York City, NY; Brandeis University Waltham, MA; The Citadel Charleston, 
SC; Converse College Spartanburg, SC; Davidson College Davidson, NC; Furman University 
Greenville, SC; Lehigh University Bethlehem, PA; Macalester College St. Paul, MN; Randolph 
Macon College Ashland, VA; Sweet Briar College Sweet Briar, VA; University of Alabama 
University, AL; University of Maine Orono, ME; University of South Carolina Columbia, SC; 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie, NY; Wellesley College Wellesley, MA; Wofford College Spartanburg, 
SC; GreenVale School Greenvale, NY; Miss Hall’s School Pittsfield, MA; Portledge School 
Locust Valley, NY; The Rectory School Pomfret, CT; The Taft School Watertown, CT 


Hotels and Clubs 

The Augusta National Golf Club Augusta, GA; The Breakers Hotel Palm Beach, FL; The 
Carolina Country Club Spartanburg, SC; The Creek Club Lattingtown, NY; Fairfax Hotel 
Washington, DC; 'The Glen Oaks Club Old Westbury, NY; The Greenbrier Hotel White Sulphur 
Springs, WV; Jackson Hole Golf & Tennis Club Jackson Hole, WY; The Jupiter Island Club Hobe 
Sound, FL; Little Dix Bay Hotel Virgin Gorda, British Virgin Islands; Lyford Cay Club Nassau, 
Bahamas; Meadow Brook Club Jericho, NY; The Park Hotel Charlotte, SC; The Piping Rock 
Club Locust Valley, NY; The Red Fox Country Club Tryon, NC; The Round Hill Club 
Greenwich, CT; The Royal Biscayne Hotel Key Biscayne, FL; The Stanwich Club Greenwich, 
CT; The Spartanburg Country Club Spartanburg, SC; The West Side Tennis Club Forest Hills, 
NY; Yeaman's Hall Charleston, SC 


Private Clients 

Alabama Mr. & Mrs. Winton M. Blount; Mr. & Mrs. Earl M. McGowin; Mr. & Mrs. N. Floyd 
McGowin; Connecticut Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Abbot; Mrs. Mary B. Behrend; Mr. & Mrs. E.J. 
Beinecke; Mr. & Mrs. Frederic Bourke; Mr. & Mrs. Walter Burke; Mr. & Mrs. George 
Carpenter; Mr. & Mrs. Joseph N. Carpenter; Mr. & Mrs. George Champion; Mr. & Mrs. Denis 
P. Coleman, Jr.; Mrs. George W. Crawford; Mr. & Mrs. Morse G. Dial; Ms. Helen 
Frankenthaler; Mrs. Anne Franz; Mr. & Mrs. William L. Hanley, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Henry P. 
Kendall; Mr. & Mrs. Francis C. Larson; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Mathews; Mr. & Mrs. Dean 
Miltimore; Sir Gordon & Lady Ramsey; Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Verner Reed; Mr. & Mrs. Peter 
Smith; Mr. & Mrs. Paul Taylor; Mr. & Mrs. Herbert Walker; Mrs. Miles Warner; Mr. & Mrs. 
Peter Wood; Delaware Mr. & Mrs. William Carpenter; Mr. & Mrs. Nicholas Du Pont; Mr. 

& Mrs. Pierre S. Du Pont; Florida Mr. & Mrs. William Adamson; Mr. & Mrs. Wendell W. 
Anderson, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. J. Burr Bartram; Mr. & Mrs. Karl Behr; Mr. & Mrs. James Bell; 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry Payne Bingham; Mr. & Mrs. William Black; Mr. & Mrs. Charles Bolton; 
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Mr. & Mrs. Willard S. Boothby, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Jr.; Mrs. Prescott Bush; 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Carney; Mr. & Mrs. Edmund N. Carpenter, II; Hugh H. Chatham; 

Mr. & Mrs. Hays Clark; Mr. & Mrs. Howard L. Clark; Mr. & Mrs. John V. Crowe; Mr. & 
Mrs. Dexter Cummings; Mr. & Mrs. Theodore N. Danforth; Mr. & Mrs. William D'Arcy; 

Mr. & Mrs. E.M. DeWindt; Mr. & Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon; Mr. Thomas H. Dittmer; Mr. 

& Mrs. James Dolan; Senator & Mrs. Peter H. Dominick; Mr. & Mrs. Nelson Doubleday; 

Mr. & Mrs. Martin Dwyer, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. John H. Dyett; Mrs. Grenville T. Emmet; Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles W. Englehard; Mr. & Mrs. William T. Ethridge; Mr. & Mrs. Calvin Fentress, Jr.; 
Mr. & Mrs. Marshall Field; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Finley; Mr. & Mrs. Frederick S. Ford, Jr.; 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter B. Ford, II; Mr. & Mrs. William Clay Ford; Mr. & Mrs. Raymond French; 
Mrs. Edward Garratt; Mr. & Mrs. Louis Gerstner, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Jr.; 

Mr. William B. Graham; Mr. & Mrs. Bowman Gray; Mr. & Mrs. Gordon Gray; Mr. & Mrs. 
Frederic C. Hamilton; Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hanifin; Mr. & Mrs. William S. Hanley; Mr. & 
Mrs. Henry U. Harris; Mr. & Mrs. Oliver H. Havens; Mr. & Mrs. William Guy Heckman; 
Mrs. Laurel Reed Hemmes; Mr. & Mrs. George Henning; Mr. & Mrs. Burall Hoffman; Mr. 

& Mrs. Willard D. Hosford, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Pierre Houdry; Mr. & Mrs. Arthur A. Houghton; 
Mr. & Mrs. John Jansing; Mr. & Mrs. Crawford Johnson; Mr. & Mrs. J. Seward Johnson; Mr. 
& Mrs. Robert H. Kanzler; Mr. & Mrs. Alastair Keith; Mr. John P. Keller; Mr. & Mrs. James 
H. Kenny, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. George Ketchum; Mr. & Mrs. Clarence J. Kjorlien; Mr. & Mrs. Jack 
Massey; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Mathews; Mrs. Gertrude A. Mellon; Mr. & Mrs. J. Irwin Miller; 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter Morse; Mr. & Mrs. Spencer W. Morten, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Sherwood S. 
Munson, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. John O'Laughlin, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. George O'Neill; Mr. & Mrs. 
Florenze Ourisman; Mr. & Mrs. Augustus Paine, II; Mr. & Mrs. Elmore Patterson; Mr. & Mrs. 
Peter S. Pauley; General & Mrs. Paul Peabody; Mr. & Mrs. Bernard Peyton; Mr. Geoffrey Platt; 
Mr. John Powers; Mr. & Mrs. Adrian Reed; Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Verner Reed; Mr. & Mrs. 
Nathaniel P. Reed; Mr. & Mrs. H. Ward Reighley; Mr. & Mrs. Richard Remsen; Mr. & Mrs. 
Paul T. Rennell; Mr. & Mrs. Donald H. Richardson; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Richmond; Mr. & 
Mrs. Howland P. Rogers; Mr. & Mrs. William Rudkin; Mrs. Clive Runnells; Mr. & Mrs. Guy 
Rutherford; Mr. & Mrs. Kimball Salisbury; Mrs. William O. Schock; Mr. & Mrs. Leo 
Schoenhofen; Mr. & Mrs. Alfred J. Seaman; Mrs. Allan Shelden, Sr.; Mr. & Mrs. Edward Byron 
Smith; Dr. & Mrs. Lyman Smith; Mr. & Mrs. P. Shaw Sprague; Mr. & Mrs. Sidney Stoneman; 
Mr. & Mrs. Varick A. Stout; Mr. & Mrs. Howard S. Tierney; Mr. & Mrs. William L. Van Alen; 
Mr. & Mrs. George Vaughan; Mr. & Mrs. John Vaughan; Mr. & Mrs. Bayard Walker; Mrs. 
William J. Walsh; Mrs. William B. Weaver; Mr. & Mrs. Charles P. Williams; Mr. & Mrs. 
George Y. Wheeler, II; Mr. & Mrs. Ogden White; Mr. & Mrs. James F. Whitehead, Jr.; Mr. 

& Mrs. John S. Wilbur; Mr. & Mrs. D. Yassukovich; Mr. & Mrs. Harold Yoh; Mr. & Mrs. 
Dawson Zaug; Georgía Mr. & Mrs. William Potter; Mr. & Mrs. George Fortune Ryan; Mr. & 
Mrs. John Hay Whitney; Illinois Mr. & Mrs. Dexter Cummings; Mr. & Mrs. T.J. Dillon; 

Mr. & Mrs. Calvin Fentress, Jr.; Mrs. Marshall Field; Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Haefelin; Mrs. Clive 
Runnells; Mr. & Mrs. Kimball Salisbury; Mr. & Mrs. John Simpson; Mr. & Mrs. Samuel 
Walker; Indiana Mr. & Mrs. Merritt DeJong; Mr. & Mrs. Lambert; D. Johnson; Mr. & Mrs. 
Roy Ryan; Kentucky Mr. & Mrs. Louis L. Haggin, II; Mrs. William E. Simms; Maine Mrs. 
Robert Strawbridge; Mr. & Mrs. Carl W. Timpson; Maryland Mr. & Mrs. Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. E.W. Nichols; Mr. & Mrs. Adrian Reed; Mr. & Mrs. J. Fife Symington; 

Mr. & Mrs. Henry B. Thompson; Massachusetts Mr. & Mrs. William Adamson, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge; Mr. & Mrs. Christian Herter; Mr. & Mrs. Henry P. Kendall; Francis 

C. Lawrance; Mr. & Mrs. Edward F. MacNichol; Mr. & Mrs. James Moseley; Mr. & Mrs. 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Francis P. Sears; Mr. & Mrs. Julian K. Spraque; 
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Mr. & Mrs. Randall Thompson; Mrs. Edwin S. Webster; Mr. & Mrs. Ogden White; Mr. & 
Mrs. Frederic Winthrop; Michigan Mr. & Mrs. Wendell W. Anderson, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Arthur 
H. Buhl; Mrs. Edsel Ford; Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford; Mr. & Mrs. Walter Ford, II; Mr. & Mrs. 
William Clay Ford; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Kanzler; Mr. & Mrs. Warren W. Shelden; Mrs. Allan 
Shelden; Mr. & Mrs. John Winans; Minnesota Mrs. Theodore Lang; New Hampshire Mrs. Joanne 
Field; New Jersey Mr. & Mrs. R.E. Barnwell, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. James Brady; Mr. & Mrs. 
Christopher J. Devine; Mr. & Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon; Mr. J. Richardson Dilworth; Doris 
Duke; Mr. & Mrs. Charles W. Engelhard; Mr. & Mrs. Malcolm Forbes; Mr. & Mrs. H.O.H. 
Frelinghuysen; Dr. & Mrs. H.C. Frick; Mr. & Mrs. James Johnson; Mr. & Mrs. J. Seward 
Johnson; Mr. & Mrs. Frederick Moseley; Mr. & Mrs. Henry Slack; Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Ward; 
New York Mr. & Mrs. Charles Ames; Mr. & Mrs. Peter Aron; Mrs. Vincent Astor; Mrs. George 
Baker; Mr. & Mrs. Vincent Banker; Mr. & Mrs. Heagan Bayles; Mr. & Mrs. Sherburn Becker; 
Mr. Geoffrey Beene; Mrs. A.S. Benedict; Mr. & Mrs. Donald Blake; Mr. & Mrs. Morton Blum; 
Mrs. A.C. Bostwick; Mrs. G.H. Bostwick; Mr. & Mrs. Irving Brokaw; Mr. & Mrs. Harry 
Brooks; Mr. & Mrs. Carter Burden; Mr. & Mrs. I. T. Burden, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. J.F. Byers; Mr. 

& Mrs. Peter B. Cannell; Mrs. Francis Carpenter; Dr. & Mrs. Ramon Castroviejo; Mr. & Mrs. 
Jean Cattier; Mr. & Mrs. Paul Chase; Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert Chapman; Mr. & Mrs. David Clark; 
Mr. & Mrs. Reed Clark; Mrs. Stephen C. Clark; Dr. & Mrs. Bayard Clarkson; Mr. & Mrs. 
William R. Coe; Mr. Denis Coleman; Mr. & Mrs. C. Payson Coleman; Dr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Conolly; Mr. & Mrs. Kevin Conway; Dr. & Mrs. Albert Cook; Mr. & Mrs. Ronald M. 
Craigmyle; Mr. & Mrs. Michael J. Crimi; Mr. & Mrs. Peter Crisp; Mr. & Mrs. Arthur W. 
Crocker; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Cummings; Mr. & Mrs. Theodore N. Danforth; Mr. & Mrs. 
James Davant; Mr. & Mrs. Robert DeGraff, Mr. & Mrs. Nelson Doubleday; Mr. & Mrs. 
William T. Dunn; Mr. & Mrs. Walter Dunnington; Mr. & Mrs. Donald Durgin; Mr. & Mrs. 
Peter Elkus; Mr. & Mrs. William Everdell; Mr. & Mrs. Joel Fairman; Mr. & Mrs. Marshall 
Field; Mrs. T. Fondaras; Mr. & Mrs. William Clay Ford; Ms. Helen Frankenthaler; Mr. & Mrs. 
Raymond French; Miss Helen Frick; Mr. & Mrs. William L. Fuller; Mrs. Charles Gachot; Mr. 
& Mrs. Robert Gardner; Mr. & Mrs. Eugene M. Geddes; Mr. & Mrs. Robin Geddes; Mr. & 
Mrs. Eldbridge Gerry, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Henry A. Gerry; Mr. & Mrs. Roger T. Gilmartin; Mrs. 
Lloyd S. Gilmour; Mr. & Mrs. W.R. Grace; Mr. & Mrs. Nicholas Gumprecht; Mr. & Mrs. 
Henry U. Harris, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Sinclair Hatch; Mr. & Mrs. John Havens; Dr. & Mrs. Charles 
W. Hayden; Mrs. Dorothy Hirshon; Mr. & Mrs. George Howard; Mr. & Mrs. John P. Humes; 
Mr. & Mrs. Waldo Hutchins; Mr. & Mrs. W.E. Hutton; Mr. & Mrs. William L. Hutton; Mr. 
Stanley Jaffe; Mr. & Mrs. John Jansing; Mr. & Mrs. John Jennings; Mr. & Mrs. James Johnson; 
Mr. & Mrs. Saul Katz; Mr. & Mrs. Spencer Kellogg; Mr. & Mrs. David Kennedy; Mr. & Mrs. 
Alan King; Mr. & Mrs. David Kirkland; Mr. & Mrs. James Knott; Mr. & Mrs. Henry Lewis; 
Mr. Willis G. Lipscomb; Mr. & Mrs. DeForest Manice; Mrs. John Maxwell; Mrs. Beatrice 
McClintock; Mr. & Mrs. N. McConnell; Mr. & Mrs. J.C. MéKenzie; Mr. & Mrs. Robert 
McLane; Mr. & Mrs. Seyre McLeod; Mr. & Mrs. Brian McVeigh; Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. 
Merrill; Mr. & Mrs. Edward Miller; Mr. & Mrs. Rupert Murdoch; Mr. & Mrs. George 
Murnane; Mr. & Mrs. John P. Nicholson; Mr. & Mrs. George O'Neill; Mr. & Mrs. William 
Osborn; Mr. & Mrs. William S. Paley; Mr. & Mrs. John H.G. Pell; Mr. & Mrs. Milton Petrie; 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Phillips; Mr. & Mrs. Howard Phipps; Mr. & Mrs. Ogden Phipps; Mr. & 
Mrs. John Pickett; Mr. & Mrs. A.J. Powers; Mr. & Mrs. Samuel Reed; Mr. & Mrs. William S. 
Renchard; Mr. & Mrs. William Reynal ; Mrs. Elliot P. Rogers; Mr. & Mrs. George Rose; Mrs. 
Robert Rose; Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Ross; Mr. & Mrs. Arthur W. Rossiter; Mr. & Mrs. Robert 
Rubin; Mr. & Mrs. Andrew Sage; Mr. & Mrs. William Salomon; Mr. & Mrs. Stephen Sanford; 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas A. Saunders; Mr. & Mrs. Peter Schiff, Mr. & Mrs. C.J. Schmidlapp; 
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Mr. & Mrs. Alfred J. Seaman; Mr. & Mrs. George Semergian; Mr. & Mrs. Enrique Senior; 
Mr. & Mrs. William Simpson; Mr. & Mrs. William Simpson; Mr. & Mrs. Lyon Slater; Mr. 

& Mrs. R. Brinkley Smithers; Mr. & Mrs. Jan Stenbeck; Mr. & Mrs. Henry Root Stern; Mr. 
& Mrs. Byam Stevens; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Strawbridge; Mr. & Mrs. Donald Sutherland; Mr. & 
Mrs. John J. Talley; Mr. & Mrs. Walter Teagle, III; Mrs. T. Teryazos; Mr. & Mrs. F.K. Thayer, 
Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Jack Thomas; Mr. & Mrs. Landon K. Thor; Mr. & Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne; Mr. 
& Mrs. Carl W. Timpson; Mr. & Mrs. Carl W. Timpson, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Giorgi Uzielli; Mr. 
Herbert Van Ingen; Mr. & Mrs. John Van Siclen; Mr. & Mrs. Martin Victor; Mrs. Lenore I. 
Von Huelson; Mr. & Mrs. Philip Von Stade; Mr. & Mrs. Bayard Walker; Mr. & Mrs. Elisha 
Walker, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. James Walker; Mr. & Mrs. DeWitt Wallace; Mr. & Mrs. H.G. 
Wellington, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Jay Wheatley; Mrs. John Hay Whitney; Mr. & Mrs. Fred H. 
Williams; Mr. & Mrs. Fred Wilpon; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Winthrop; Mr. & Mrs. Samuel 
Wolcott; North Carolina Mr. & Mrs. George W. Baxter; Mr. & Mrs. Irwin Belk; Mr. & Mrs. 
H.C. Bissell; Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Firestone; Mr. & Mrs. Cameron Harris; Mr. & Mrs. James 
J. Harris; Mr. & Mrs. John W. Harris; Mr. & Mrs. William Potter; Ohio Mr. & Mrs. Marshall 
Briley; Mr. & Mrs. John W. Hanifin; Mr. & Mrs. William Levis; Mr. & Mrs. Roland 
MacNichol; Pennsylvania Mrs. Widener Dixon; Mrs. Van Horn Ely; Mr. & Mrs. W.L. Van 
Alen; Mr. George D. Widener; Mr. & Mrs. Claus Wyckoff; Rhode Island Mr. & Mrs. Winthrop 
Aldrich; Mr. & Mrs. Harvey S. Firestone; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Goelet; Mr. & Mrs. James Van 
Alen; Mr. & Mrs. Claus von Bulow; South Carolina Cheston Plantation; Friendship Plantation; 
Harietta Plantation; Mr. & Mrs. Bushrod B. Howard; Mr. & Mrs. Walker Inman; Mr. & Mrs. 
Oliver Iselin; Dr. & Mrs. Thomas Malone; Mr. & Mrs. Walter Montgomery; Mr. & Mrs. 
Walter Montgomery, Jr.; The Honorable & Mrs. Donald Russell; Mr. George D. Widener; 
Texas Mr. & Mrs. Haydn Cutler; Vermont Mr. & Mrs. H.P. Bingham, Jr.; Mr. & Mrs. Dunbar 
Bostwick; Mr. & Mrs. Warren Brewster; Mr. John W. Hanifin; Mr. & Mrs. J. Watson Webb; 
Virginia Mr. & Mrs. G. Chester Doubleday; Ms. Sophie Engelhard; Mr. & Mrs. Bertram 
Firestone; Mr. & Mrs. Raymond Guest; Mr. & Mrs. David B. Maxwell; Mrs. Sandra Payson; 
Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Robertson; Washington, D.C. Mr. & Mrs. F.L. Belin; Mr. & Mrs. Peter 
Belin; Mr. & Mrs. Irving Berger; Mr. & Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon; Miss Sophie Engelhard; Mr. 
& Mrs. Mandell Ourisman; Mrs. M. Merriweather Post; West Virginia Mr. & Mrs. Roy Evans; 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Hill; Mr. & Mrs. Bernhard H. Jacobson; Mr. & Mrs. John Lanahan; Mr. & 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, IV; Mr. & Mrs. Eugene Stewart 
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